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Dick Talbot 's Big Win 
A Long, Enthralling Romance of the Wild Far West 


CHAPTER I Bernai the Brigand 


WITHIN a clade on the banks of the North Fork of the Rio Alter was a 
small encampment—rough huts of pine boughs, and fires blazing here 
and there. Over some of these fires iron kettles were suspended, from 
out of which came a saveury smell. Scattered about the fires were some 
say AB, gas: of ae aes 4 be Mexicans, although dark faces 
ong them betraye e lhalf-breed, and some light-ski 
aan or even Britishers. eee 
_ In the centre of the camp was a corral where some fort : 
impatiently pawed the earth. The glade was narrow, hardly at coh 
of a mile wide; entrance to it could be had only from the north or 
bear pollen ine Ue oH ans ee the river, for on the east and west the 
round rose so sharp at only a | | 
pine-clad cone ek y y a mountain goat could hope to scale the 
At each end of the glade a mounted sentinel mwa: 
ne a ie tp qe ore of a mile from the cae eee ace 
ear the centre of the glade, standing apart from t her 
hut, much larger than the rest. ’ This was panedod by a eT ne : 
evidently the quarters of the man in command. Before the ope Aor 
sat a middle-aged man with a round, smooth face, clean] ch. rue 
decided contrast to the rest, for every man was more or jess’ Deaeiaae be 
He was evidently a man of importance in the camp for as h 
smoking a cigarette, a big fellow of the Mexican border ruffi an 
swaggered up and, giving a military salute, asked: a eae 
7 ts apiece ne captain back to-night, lieutenant 2” 
ook for him every m : 
hoofs Dine Teme ‘y omens now. Don’t you hear the sound of 
, be cit a the big fellow, listening. 
hat's the captain. Give the men a hint toh , 
meals and look to thei or t urry through with their 
os les ie ta aaietog for the chances are we shall be on the move 
_“The boys will be mighty glad 
Pend failure this petienGone’ ie 
e sound of the horse’s hoofs could plainly b 
ipso the attention of the men, it fond tic Pete lee Seas 
f as id igh the sentinels, all understood that it was no fee gece re 
rried away toe impart his ne , ek ele 
peer Sloncob a as the word passed fet ris aaa eg se of gabig: 
'p from the southward came a h ; 
have excited attention anywhere. Pha nveck ee OB taele ee ons 
nee beauty, a large muscular animal, evidently 6 aca Stallion: pk 
aa ig a apnoea a deal of hard work 7 3 ae Soe ne 
-live or thereabouts, a Mexi Me Aas A TORE OR 
BBN 219 ; exican, rather lighter in colour than the 
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hear it, for they’re disgusted with 
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majority of his countrymen, but with the black eyes and hair common to 
his race. He was a handsome fellow, and his well-knit form gave 
evidence that he possessed unusual strength. 

- As the horseman dismounted at the large hut a trooper sprang for- 
ward and took the black charger by the bridle. The rider then entered 
the hut, the lieutenant following. | | ) 

“Light a candle and close the door,” the newcomer commanded, seat- 
ing himself by the table. | | 

The lieutenant hastened to obey. The candle was lit and placed upon 
the table, reposing in a massive golden candlestick, curiously carved, 
which evidently had once formed part of the ornaments of some mission 
church. The “door” to the hut was closed by the simple expedient of 
letting down a blanket. 

“T have had a long and dusty ride,” the newcomer declared. ‘ Where 
do you suppose I have been?” 

“To the southward, I know, but as to the exact point, whether to the 
east or west, is a puzzle; for you did not confide anything to me in regard | 
to the trip before you started,” replied the lieutenant. 

“Well, I was a little uncertain myself where I should go, and so said 
nothing about the matter. John Gallego was in the camp this morning.” 

“Yes, I know it. I happened to be down the valley when he came up.” 

“Well, John brought me word that Colonel Jose de Janos, with a 
regiment of cavalry some five hundred strong, had arrived at Alter, and 
that ‘his Excellency, Don Philip Torres, Governor of the province of 
Sonora, was expected there to-day; and, as a loyal citizen, I deemed it 
my duty to call upon the governor and bid him welcome.” 

The lieutenant gave a loud whistle of astonishment. 

“You surely did not penetrate to the governor’s presence!’’ he cried. 

“Indeed I did!” 3 

“But weren’t you afraid of being recognised ?” 

“Oh no; it is several years since I was in the town of Alter in my 


proper person.” * f 
“But your black stallion—there is not another beast like him in all 


Sonora!” | } 

“Well, El Giro would be apt to be recognised,” the captain admitted. 
“But L was not foolish enough to ride the horse into the town, but made | 
my entry mounted on one of our native mustangs, a pretty, spotted beast 
such as a gay young rancher would straddle. This steed I procured at 
the ranch of our good friend, John Gallego, where El Giro was left, and 
when I sought the governor’s presence it was as Michael Gallego, a cousin 
of John, residing on a ranch near Cobota.” 

“Tt was a bold game.” , 

“Yes, I waited upon the governor to see if some relief could not be 
had from the exactions of the notorious bandit, Fernando Bernal, who | 
with his outlaw hand, the ‘ Hawks of Cababi,’ pressed with a heavy hand 
upon all ranchers who were well-to-do.” | 

“By thunder! You went and complained about your own doings? A 
bolder game I never heard of,” the lieutenant declared. 

“Yes, and I flatter myself I played it well, too!” the captain 
exclaimed. “The governor received me with a deal of graciousness. I 
don’t suppose you have ever met the high and mighty governor of this 
fair province of Sonora?” | 
_ No, I cannot say that I have ever had that pleasure. I admit I 

should like to, though; and, too, I should like very much to enjoy the 
satisfaction of crying ‘ Hands up!’ to the noble governor on the road 
some time, with a dozen or two of our bold boys to back my game,” the 
lieutenant ‘responded with grim humour. 
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“ Ah, yes, that would be a joke, indeed, and such a thing may come to 


pass before his high and mighty Excellency returns to his noble mansion 


at Guaymas! But to resume my tale: when I made my complaint in 
regard to the reign of terror which this remorseless bandit, Fernando 
Bernal, has brought upon this section of the province of Sonora, ‘his 
Excellency was pleased to inform me that it was in order to put a stop 

to the depredations of this rascal that he had come from Guaymas. : 

“Humph! everyone knows that he did not come up here on a pleasure 
trip!” the lieutenant declared. i ' : 

“Ah! there you are wrong, for that is the exact light in which his 
Excellency, the high and mighty governor, regards the trip!” the other 
exclaimed. “You understand, the trapping of this rascal of a brigand 
will be a very easy matter now that the governor and his pet soldier, 
Colonel Jose de Janos, have undertaken the task.” | 

“What sort of a man is this Colonel Janos? Did you meet him?” 

“Oh yes; the governor took pains to introduce me. He is a curled 
darling of fortune: a man who has risen to the grade of colonel, thanks to 
the influence of his family. The fellow has never been in a fight in his 
life, but he thinks he knows all about the art of war, and in this expedi- 
tion all that troubles him is the fact that these miserable bandits will not 
stand up and give battle like men, but will have to be hunted out of 
their hiding-places like so many cowardly coyotes! | ; 

“In pity for the man’s conceit and ignorance, I explained to him that 
we ranchers thought this Bernal a rather smart rogue; told him how 
Bernal robbed the rich and gave to the poor, and, as a natural result, it 
was impossible to get any of the small ranchers, who had their places in 
the hills where the Hawks found refuge, to give any information in 
regard to the bandits. In fact, I told him plainly they most certainly 
would lie to serve Bernal if they had the chance.” __ | 

The lieutenant nodded. 

“The game now, I suppose, is to induce this wonderful colonel to divide 
his forces by means of false reports,” he said; “then we can fall upon 
the separate parties and give them a beating which will amply prove to 
them that the Hawks of Oababi have beaks and claws as well as wings.” 

“Yes, I feel in the humour to give this pompous governor and purse- 
proud colonel a lesson which they will never forget,” declared the other. 
“Had it not been for men like them J might now be an officer of the 


-Mexican Army, respected and honoured, instead of a hunted outlaw with | 


@ price upon my head. But enough of the governor and the colonel at 
present; we have other fish to fry.” 
“We move to-night, then, as you anticipated ?” 
E ms Yes, I saw your spy, Durango Joe, and he has smelt out a rich booty 
or us. | | 
“Ah! that is good!” and the lieutenant rubbed his hands in glee 
“That fellow Durango Joe is a cunning rascal!” 3 Face 
ne ee eee be has a fetid ENA pp for business. This estate he has 
pic out as being worth our while to attack is situated about halfwa 
between Arivaca and Cababiville.” ? hi 
“Ah! that is over the American line in Arizona,” | 
af Exactly : a8 mars seed enpr of is attack reaches these doughty 
“exicans, 14 will perplex them, for they imagine w 
tonite. bbe ty 4 y g © are operating over 
” - te Be see |” 
_+his estate is owned by a wealthy American, a newcomer in th; 
neighbourhood, but he has gone into the cattle busi 'o 
that they call him the Ranch King.” pipe abe cs, 


“We will surprise the ranch, of course,” 


| 


et 
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“Certainly; there will not be any trouble about that. Durango Joe 
has secured employment there, and will be on the watch to open the 
gate to us.” | 7 

“Does this Ranch King keep much money in the house?” asked the 
other, a covetous glitter in his eyes. | 

“On that point Durango Joe could not speak with certainty, but he 
said that the Ranch King always had a. big roll of notes and bills, and 
us waite wore fine diamonds when she attended a party at a neighbour’s 

ouse. : 

“Ah, yes, diamonds are good!’ Much value in a little space!” } 

“And then, another point: As this Ranch King is said to be so wealthy, — 
I thought it would be a good idea to carry off his wife and ho!d her for 
a ransom. She ought to be worth a good twenty thousand dollars!” 

“True! The idea is a magnificent one. What’s the fellow’s name?” 

“Richard Talbot.” | 

“T never heard of him. Will he fight, do you suppose?” .— 

“He will not have the chance; he is away at the mining town of 
Silveropolis on business.” 

“So much the better.” | ‘ 

Two hours later the brigands were in the saddle and en rouie for the 
property of Dick Talbot, the Ranch King. 


CHAPTER II An Ambush That Failed 


THE Cababi mountain-range is in Southern Arizona, not a great dis- 
tance from the line which separates the Territory from the Mexican pro- 
vince of Sonora. The range runs north and south, with a slight trend to 
the west from its southern starting-place. S 

It is a wild and desolate country, thinly settled, although the three 
almost parallel mountain-ranges, the Sierra Tucson, the Cababi Moun- 
tains, and the Mohawk Range, are known to be rich in precious metals. 
But the wild warriors of the fierce Apache nation looked with angry eyes 
upon the intrusion of the white men, and it was not until the power of 
their tribe was broken by repeated contests with the Government troops 
that settlers there were able to live in peace. Rich copper discoveries 
had been made at the northern end of the range, and a camp had sprung, 
up which bore the appropriate name of Copperopolis. 

Silver had been struck in the foot-hills at the extreme southern end, 
and lo! like Aladdin’s palace, the flourishing town of Silveropolis rose, 
if not in a single night, in a very few weeks. | 

Like all such towns, Silveropolis was richer in saloons than anything 
else, and the principal one—saloon, restaurant, and gambling-den com- 
bined—was called the “Silver Ship,” and was presided over by a big 
fellow, red of face and gruff of speech, who was known as Skipper Bill. 

Skipper Bill was well on in life, and claimed +o have sailed the seas 
for more years than he had fingers and toes before he settled down as 
the keeper of a house of entertainment for man and beast. A rougher 
old customer than Bill no man ever ran across. 

It was on the night of the scene in the outlaws’ camp that we intro- 
duce the “Silver Ship ” and its inmates. 

A miner who had just lost his last dollar at the faro-table, being 
troubled with a raging thirst, had had the audacity to ask the burly 
proprietor for a drink on tick. 

“What, you piratical land-lubber!” roared Skipper Bill. “Give you 
a drink and you will squar’ it some other time? Shiver my timbers! 
What sort of a cook’s galley do you take this craft for, anyway?” 
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“Qh, you needn’t Loon Sih : HAG cried the man indignantly. 
£ er pi’son!’’ and he departed in a rage. a 

pegs ee the loud tone, a man quitted his position at the far end 
of the saloon, and came forward to see what was the matter. The Dee 
ment brought him face to face with a person who had just entered the 
saloon, and with a cry of recognition the two clasped hhands, 

The newcomer was a well-built fellow of twenty-eight or thirty years, ~ 
although he looked older, for his face betrayed the lines which told of a 
life of dissipation. He was blue-eyed and light-haired, and a good judge 
of nationalities would have set him down for an Englishman. His garb 
was rough and worn, but the unmistakable air about him betrayed the 
gentleman born and bred. | F 

The other, although rather flashily dressed, was evidently a man who 
could not boast of his birth and parentage, although he was not a bad- 
looking fellow with his black, curly hair, tolerably regular though 
rather coarse features, and carefully-dressed beard and moustache. 

One of the most notorious gamblers of Silveropolis was he, by name 
Thomas Kidd, but this had been changed to Curly Kid, and by that 
“handle ” he was usually distinguished. : 

“Well, well!” cried the gambler, as he shook hands with the new- 
comer, “you are about the last man I expected to see!” — 

“T can hardly say the same of you, for it is nothing strange to run 
across one of your calling in a flourishing mining-camp lke this,” the 
other replied. ‘Can we get a table somewhere in a quiet corner where 
we can sit down, have a drink, and talk over old times?” 

“Yes, there is a private room behind the bar where poker parties 
flourish, but play will not commence for an hour yet, and we can have 
it all to ourselves until then.” - ; 

“T’ll stand that; get a bottle of wine,” and the speaker handed the 
gambler a gold coin. : 

“Wine, eh? You must be in luck!” Curly Kid exclaimed. 

“Yes, I’ve no reason to complain; but get the wine and come on! I 
have a scheme to propose in which I need your help, and in which there © 
is big money.” 7 | 

“Then I’m the man you are looking for!” declared the sport, and, 
ordering the wine, he led the way into the private room. 

The two sat down at a table, and the waiter served the wine and 
withdrew. 

“Let me see; it is just about a year since we parted in California,” 
the newcomer observed musingly. fi 

“Yes, just about, and you disappeared as mysteriously as the demon 
in the pantomime when he goes down a trap-door. We parted at night 
—or rather, to speak correctly, about three o’clock in the morning, after 
a high old spree. You said you were nearly dead broke, and begged me 
Ws ee cash for ‘sitet ner ; eu 
_ “And did you succeed in doing it?” asked the Englishman, evi 
interested in this recollection. : snes 

“J aan ope ge party and a streak of luck; but in the 
morning when | searched for you, nary trace in all ’Frisco co 
of my pard, English Ben.” Me ee ich te a Re os 

“Well, old fellow, I am just as much obliged to you as if vou | 
found me and shared your fifty ducats with ma zs 4 ou ee 

And the Briton shook hands warmly with the gambler. 

Oh, that’s all right! You would have done as much for me. I had 
an idea that you had become desperate from your run of ill-luck and 
had decided to jump the game. I watched the newspapers for quite a 
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time, thinking I should see an account of the discovery of your body, 
picked up in the bay somewhere.” | 

“T was pretty hard pushed, but not as badly as all that,” the English- 
man replied. “But my luck turned just then. In the morning I was 
up early, and in a restaurant I happened to see in a newspaper that a 
letter was advertised for me at the post-office. I got it; it was from my 
elder brother in England. In it was a draft for fifty, pounds and a call 
to come home immediately, and then he explained about a certain 
change which hhad taken place in our family matters. An hour later 
I was in the train for New York.” 2 

“Quick work,” the gambler suggested. : 

“Yes, the circumstances demanded it. I never told you much about 
my life,” the Briton observed abruptly. | 

“No. JI knew you were an Englishman, and that you came of a good 
family. I felt pretty sure that your name was no more Ben England 
than mine is Curly Kid, but in this country it is not considered polite | 
to express doubts in regard to men’s handles.” | Ae 

“Very true. Well, your suspicion was correct; Ben England or 
English Ben is only an assumed name, and I do come of a good family. 
I am the black sheep of my family. I have the misfortune to be the 
younger of two brothers, and, under our English law, when my father 
died the elder brother became rich, while I had nothing but a small 
income, not at all sufficient for a man of my habits. I went to the bad 
rapidly, drifted to this country, and finally to the Pacific Slope.” 

“Yes, and a rough time you had of it.” | 

“You bet! Well, this letter told me of an important change in our 
family affairs. A rich uncle had died without male issue, and, as the 
next of kin, my brother had succeeded to the estates and title—an 
ancome ‘of fifty thousand pounds a year and an earldom.” 

The gambler leaned back in the chair and surveyed his companion in 
astonishment. | 
“An earl and fifty thousand pounds a year! Whew! Let me see: a 
pound is about five dollars, isn’t it? Then that is nearly two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars a year.” 

“That is the figure.” eye ! 

“Well, I think even a man of my luxurious tastes might be able 
to rub along on that,” Curly Kid remarked, with a laugh. “But, I say, 
where do you come in?” | 

“T don’t come in at all, legally. As a younger son my share is 
nothing.” 

“What a deuce of a law!” ie 

“Ves, but my brother did not send all the way to the Pacific Slope and 
bring me home to starve while he was rolling in wealth.” 

“JT should imagine not.” | ; | 

“My brother is a good-hearted fellow, only he is a mug—you know 
what that means?” x 

“Yes, what we call a muff.” 

“Bxactly! He paid my debts and set me on my legs half a dozen 
times in the old days, until, finally, he gave me a hundred pounds and 
banished me to America, telling me to go and get killed as soon as 
possible and not disgrace the family any more.” _ 

“Brotherly counsel,” exclaimed the gambler, with a grin. | 

“He had become disgusted with my wild oats, and swore I should 
have no more money out of him. But when this windfall came he 
relented, and, as he wrote, a plan came to him by means of which I 
could be got on my legs and be a gentleman once more.” 


AN AMBUSH THAT FAILED 
“ Ah! now you are getting interesting!” ‘ 
“The earl, who died ‘without male issue, whereby my brother inherited, 
was named Reginald Carford Broughton. I was named Reginald after 
him—a shrewd device of my parents to cause me to be remember 
by my wealthy relative.” ! ! 

“But it didn’t work, eh?” | ier} 

“No; he never liked me, although I ought to have been a favourite, 
for he was something of a black sheep, too. In his youth he led a mild 
life, came to America, lived for some time on the Pacific Slope, and 
married a wife here by whom he had a daughter; he, too, was then a 
younger son, with no hope of succeeding to the estates and title; but 
just about the time of the birth of this child, whether just before or after 
I know not, death swept away all who stood between him and fortune, 
and he became the earl.” aN ; 

“Yes, yes, I see. This is as interesting a romance as I ever struck,” 
the gambler observed. 

“He deserted this Californian wife and child, hurried back to Eng- 
land, took possession of the estate, and, in time, married again. Of 
course, no one in England knew that he had been married in this 
country. He had children by his second marriage. All died; his wife 
died also, and later he returned to this country in search of the wife 
and child he had deserted. The wife was dead, the child living, but she 
didn’t cotton to the father who had deserted her mother, and would not 
return to England and share his wealth. He went back alone, and 
within a month after landing was a dead man. My brother was sum- 
moned to his death-bed and learned these facts from the lips of the 
dying man. I have an idea that Reginald Broughton made a will, 
leaving a good bit of money to ‘his daughter, and that my brother 
managed to collar that will and destroy it. He is quite capable of such 
a trick if there was no danger of discovery.” 

“Ah! <A good many of our leading citizens would be in pr i 
got teh pe for such secret eee ad Bienes iatiae sata bie 

am sure there is something crooked about the busin 
brother is troubled about the girl, and that is why he sent regent Ho 
had a proposition to make. If I would find and marry her he would 
ann bye cea pros ‘a year on us for life.” — 

wenty-five thousand dollars, eh? I’d marry almost a: | 
goes a sum like that!” Curly Kid averred. cline sa pita in 
wedding ee addition he would give me a thousand pounds on my 

Pt You ecto eepaeics of course P” 

‘I jumped at it! If the woman had been as old 6 hills 
not have hesitated; but, according to the father’s psi oe aie ae 
young and beautiful, rarely attractive, educated at a convent-school 
but, owing to the death of her mother, had been obliged te look out f r 
herself, and, being of an independent, daring nature had subd: 
saloon in a mining-camp in the district known as No Man’s Land.” y 

Les; yes; I know the locality well.” 

ime bore ip name ae ee Nell.” | 

seems me as i ad heard of her,” Curl id : ‘ 
ae! . ops once a was named Ourly Bill Send aie ae he 
1 v mixed up in some way with a i 
Frisco Nell. He was a imemnnthas chap Penal pita Compt 
eer any his affairs.” t ; never said 
r accepting my brother’s offer, I hurried to America ; 
: in s 
of the girl, going directly to No Man’s Camp; but when I arrived ss 
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I discovered she had sold out her saloon and gone; no one could tell me — 

where, although it was surmised that she and a man named Dick Talbot 

had departed together, for he had closed up his interests in the town 

just about the same time. Rumour suggested that the two had gone | 

off together to get married. Well, I followed in pursuit, and have been 

a re until now, when I succeeded, just by accident, in locating my 
irds. 

“The man and the woman are together, then ?” , 

“Yes, and married. This Talbot has a big ranch north of Arivaca; so 
big that he 1s called the Ranch King, and everybody in the neighbour- 
hood thinks he is a very wealthy man.” 

“That’s rough luck!” the gambler observed. “If he was a poor man 
you might be able to buy his wife.” 

“Yes, but there isn’t any chance of doing anything with the fellow. 
He’s in Silveropolis now on business. I’ve been taking his measure, 
and have come to the conclusion that he is an ugly man to handle in 
any way.” ( 

“Yes, I’ve run across the fellow, and you are right about his being 
a tough customer,” Curly Kid confessed. “‘But I’d make a bold try 
before allowing such a prize to escape me.” | 

“Tf you were in my place what would you do?” asked the Englishman, 
leaning across the table. 

“Give this Talbot his ticket to the other world and then marry the 
widow !” | | 

“She might not consent.” 

“T would carry ther off and force her into a marriage!”. 

Will you go in with me? It will be ten thousand dollars in your 
pocket when Talbot falls dead, and ten thousand more the day I marry 
Frisco Nell!” 

“Tt’s a bargain! I’m your man!” 
“How can the trick be worked?” asked the Englishman anxiously. 
“Pick a quarrel with the man in the town here?” 

“Oh no; from what I’ve seen of the fellow I should not advise giving 
him any chance for his life,” Curly replied. “My plan would be to 
ambush him as he rides home to-morrow. His horse is a peculiar one 
white, splashed here and there with red and black spots, what is com- 
monly called a circus, or calico horse.” ist 

“Yes, I saw the beast in the corral to-day. It’s a fine animal.” 

/“Yes. A couple of miles south of Silveropolis the trail which Talbot 
will follow to-morrow winds over a small rolling prairie, dotted with 
little clumps of bushes,’’ the gambler explained. “ We can conceal our- 
selves in the bushes, you to the right and I to the left, each of us with a 
repeating-rifle, and it will be mighty strange if we can’t bag our game.” 

And to this dastardly scheme the rogues agreed. The gambler had a 
small cabin on the outskirts of the camp, and there the two spent the 
night. In the morning Curly Kid procured two repeating-rifles and a 
pair of horses, and they set out. . 

By cautious inquiries at the hotel they had learned that Dick Talbot 
intended to start for home about ten in the morning. The brace of 
assassins reached the prairie, dismounted, and tethered their steeds in 
a clump of timber, and then selected two suitable hiding-places in which 
to lie in wait for their destined victim. | 

Some time passed before there came the sound of a horse’s hoofs, and 
the animal and rider appeared in sight, It was ease) mounted on a 
wonderfully beautiful stallion, pure white in colour with the exception 
of black and red splashes. 
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He was coming on at an easy canter. Suddenly the sharp crack of a 
rifle rang out, and a puff of white smoke curled up from a clump of 
bushes a hundred feet away on the right. Talbot’s strong hand on the 
rein caused the horse to rear the moment the flash caught his eye. Too 
old an adventurer was he not to understand its meaning. | 

Lion-hearted Dick Talbot knew that a concealed assassin sought his 
life. 

A second shot followed the first, the two so near together that one 
seemed to be but the echo of the oher. The white stallion was standing 
on its hind-legs, pawing wildly in the air with its fore-feet ; blood oozed 
ore its apg , staining the silk-like hide, showing that the beast had 

n wounded. 

With a sharp cry Talbot plucked one of his revolvers from his belt, 
and then, throwing up his hands as though badly hurt, he half-slid, half- 
tumbled from the saddle to the ground. The horse, released from the 
srip of its rider, galloped madly away, the pain of the wound making 
it almost frantic with fear. | 

Dick Talbot lay prone upon the ground, resting on his side, his legs 
drawn up towards his chin, the revolver still clutched in his hand, his 
head bent down upon his breast, presenting, a perfect picture of a man 
stricken suddenly with death’s awful agonies. The ambushed assassins 
hesitated for a moment; they wished to be sure that their work was 
done—their victim rendered incapable of resistance before they ven- 
tured from their covert. As the moments lengthened into minutes and 
Talbot moved not, they became satisfied that the leaden messengers had 
done their fearful work, and therefore sprang from their concealment 
and hastened towards the fallen man. 

The Englishman was the nearest to Talbot, hence he was the first to 
cet within fifty feet of the fallen man, the gambler being some few 
yards further off. Then a sudden and wonderful change took place. 

The supposed dead man rose abruptly to a sitting position, and, with 
a quick snap-shot, apparently not taking aim, fired. With a yell of 
dismay Reginald Broughton threw up his hands and pitched forward on 
his face. Curly Kid, realising that Talbot had been playing ’possum 
attempted to cock his rifle. bans 
> Alabadeses gun, or I’ll drive a bullet right through you!” was the stern 

Curly caved in; that terrible dead-shot’s command was enough. 

4 +: a right ; nae got phe oa oD me, and I’m wise enough to know 
it. Down she goes!” and, suiting the action to the wor , 
butt of the Giietko the sround. r ie G2 he lig oe 

Then, pretending for the first time to get a good look at Talbot’s-face 
he gave a start of surprise and cried, in well-feigned amazement: 7 

“Great heavens! we have made a mistake!” ; 

mee what’s that?” Dick demanded. 
aioe pater made a mistake. You are not the man we intended to 

dane I am not?” 

“No. This has been a most unlucky blunder!” Cur f i 
pretending to be deeply excited. yi 1h peceamell, 
rematked drily. didn’t work exactly as you anticipated,” Talbot 

Ve have nothing against you—neither myself nor th 
eae aye ipariga you have laid out for ating I aaah aria 
af What are you trying to get at, anyway? Do you say that it? 
mistake bec ur BERS And y that it’s a 
eee Sr ge ple pate you cornered and you don’t see any way to get 
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“Oh no; it is a mistake, I tell you! Do you know any reason why 
myself and pard should attack you? You are a stranger to both of us, 
I reckon; anyway, you are to me.” 2 Ube 

Talbot was puzzled by this strange affair. : 

“You'd better explain how it happened,” he said. j 

“Do you know Dan Dutton—Black Dan Dutton, the ugliest man in a 
fight in this section?” asked Curly Kid. 4 

“T have not the pleasure of the gentleman’s acquaintance.” in 

“Dutton is a sport, and, as I tell you, bears the reputation of being 
an ugly man in arow. He and I had a ‘growl’ the other night and he 
threatened to shoot me on sight. A threat like that from a man like 
Black Dan is enough to make a fellow keep his eyes open, and when 
myself and pard talked the matter over we came to the conclusion that 
if I didn’t get the drop on Dutton he’d get it on me. Just by accident 
I heard last night that Dutton was going down to Arivaca to-day, so we 
two resolved to lay for him this morning. He has a white horse, some- 
thing like yours, only not so big, and there are no spots on it; therefore, 
when you came along we reckoned you were Dutton, sure, and went for 
you.” ; 

The gambler had ingeniously mingled truth and fiction in this explana- 
tion. There was such a man as Dan Dutton—he and Curly Kid had 
quarrelled, and Dutton had made threats that he would “go a-gunning ” 
for the gambler some fine day, but the fellow was a braggart, without 
pluck, and his threats never scared anybody who knew him. 

“Well, stranger, I must say this beats me,” Talbot observed. “TIT 
think you are lying, yet why you should go for me is the biggest kind of 
a mystery.” 

“Pard, you’ve got it just as straight as a string,” the gambler pro- 
tested; “why should we go for you?” , 

‘Put down your gun! I’m going to confiscate those two Winchesters,” 
Talbot called out. 

“T’m not complaining, pard; it is your say so this time, and if you 
skinned us completely of all we have got I ought not to say a word,” and 
the gambler laid the rifle on the ground. 

“Now, stranger, trot off to the right for three or four hundred feet 
and sit down—keep seated until I am out of sight.” od 

“Certainly, anything to oblige.” And with a light heart the gambler 
marched ae to the right, fully five hundred feet, where he squatted on 
the ground. _ 

“All right!” called out Talbot, who at once secured the rifles and 
started down the trail, hoping soon to find his well-trained horse await- 
ing his coming. ft 

Nor was the disappointed; a mile or so further on he encountered the 
steed, and was soon on its back homeward bound again. 4G 
- Curly Kid waited until Dick Talbot was out of sight, and then rose 
and danghat slowly over to where the body of the unfortunate English- 
man lay. oe 

‘“T suppose I shall have to arrange to plant my old pard. I+ won’tdo > 
to allow his body to remain here. Poor fellow! he little thought when he 
set out from England on this expedition that he was destined to go 
under on the first try; but such is life,” he moralised. 

“Great heavens!” ‘The sudden exclamation was caused by the fact 
that the supposed dead man gave utterance to alow moan. “He hasn’t 
Soci in an Sen yet! fete le still some life left!” 

e man lhhad fallen on ‘this face, so the gambler turned hj | 
his back. From under the edge of the han on his Noh fake 
blood was slowly oozing. A further examination disclosed the fact that - 
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7 AN AMBUSH THAT FAILED 


the bullet had merely grazed the skull, tearing the skin, so as to produce 
a flow of blood, and stunning him. oN 

Gradually Broughton recovered this senses and then rose to a sitting 
position, assisted by the gambler. He looked round him in a dazed sort 
of way for a few moments. 4 

“Well, old fellow, how are you?” Curly asked. ' 

“Not very well,” the other answered slowly, speaking with difficulty. 
“My thead feels as if it didn’t belong to me.” 

“You've had a narrow escape. If the bullet, instead of combing your 
hair, had gone an inch lower down, your account with this world would 
have been closed.” a | 

“A miss is as good as a mile, you know,” the Britisher remarked, as, 
with the assistance of the other, he rose to his feet. “Have we failed?” 

“Ves, miserably.” 

“But, I say, how did you get out of the scrape? How comes it that 
this Talbot didn’t finish you, too?” ; | 

“Oh, after you went down, and I saw that he had the drop on me, I 


weakened,” Ourly replied, and then he related the ruse by means of 


which he had escaped Talbot’s vengeance. | 
“As I said, this fellow is a regular fury,” the Englishman exclaimed. 
“ And our attempt to wipe him out was foolhardy in the extreme.” 
“Well, I did not know anything about this Talbot,” the gambler 
explained. “He is astranger here, and J took him to be a fair average 
kind of man, but I’m satisfied now that he is a hummer, and you won’t 
eatch a man of my size sticking up against him again. We must hire 
some galoot who is not particular what he does as long as he gets well 


aid; and he must be a dead-sure man, too. No more botch in this © 


usiness now.” | | , 

“Very true; we mustn’t fail again,” the Englishman assented. “I 
have a fine lot of disguises in my trunk at the hotel. When you can find 
a likely man we can disguise ourselves and seek him under cover of the 
darkness.” | 

The pair retraced their steps to the timber where they had tethered 
their horses, which they at once mounted, and slowly and painfully, to 
the Englishman, returned to town. | 

As soon as Broughton was made comfortable, they consulted as to the 
best man to do “the job” they had in mind. 3 

“A Mexican ruffian would be the man, for they are usually cunning 
and remorseless,” Broughton suggested. “ Assassination seems to come 
natural to them, and money will buy them to kill their own mothers.” 

“You are right there, and I know just the bravo!” the gambler 
exclaimed—“just the man! I saw him in the camp this morning, and 
one of his fellows said he was in hard luck just now.” 

“So much the better!” declared the other. 

“He is a half-breed, his father a Mexican and his mother an Apache 
squaw, and he’s about as ugly a customer as can be scared up in 
Arizona. He is called Lope Escato, but years ago he got the nickname 
of The Snake, and is seldom called anything else. I’ll send a messenger 
ah mon Hagia 

Droughton expressed his satisfaction, and then 
kill time until night should come. : NN pass i 
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CHAPTER III Mrs. Talbot Kidnapped 


TALBOT’S ranch was well open to attack, for the nearest house was a 
good mile away. It was an old property, dating back to the time when ~ 
the Mexicans ruled the country, and was built of unburned bricks, 
“*dobies,” as they are usually termed. | 
_..¢ was an hour after midnight when the moon’s light fell upon a_ 
squadron of armed men, all well-mounted, and moving with the precision © 
of trained soldiers over the prairie towards the lonely ranch of the 
eattle king. It was the band of Fernando Bernal, the Hawks of Cababi, 
as the outlaws termed themselves. At the head of the cavalcade rode. 
the brigand chief, mounted upon his magnificent black stallion; by his 
side was the lieutenant, Ginger Dias. Both the captain and lieutenant 
wore false beards and wigs, so as to disguise their features, but the 
rank and file of the outlaws did not trouble themselves with disguises. 

Wihen the troop came within a thousand yards of the ranch, the bandit 
eaptain held up his right hand, and the riders immediately reined in 
their steeds. | 

The heutenant dismounted, gave his horse’s rein to one of the men, 
and then proceeded on foot to the house, the rest sitting motionless in 
their saddles and watching him. ‘There was a barred wicket in the gate, 
placed there for the express purpose of affording those within an 
opportunity to inspect anyone who applied for admission without being 
obliged to open the portal. 
As the lieutenant came to the gate a dark face appeared behind the 

ars. | 

“Ah, is that you, heutenant?” the man peering through the bars 
asked in cautious tones. | 

“Tt is; you are on the watch, I see.” 

“Qh yes; you can always depend upon me. I’ve been on the lookout 
for you since midnight.” | 

Then the face disappeared from the wicket, the massive bolts which 
fastened the doors were cautiously withdrawn, the portal opened, and 
the speaker appeared. He was a dark, undersized fellow, with the 
stolid, wooden-like face peculiar to his race, the peons, or tame Indians, 
so called to distinguish them from the wild red braves. The peons are 
the cana Gea: of the Indians whom the old mission priests succeeded in 
civilising. ) 

“Ts everything all right?” the lieutenant asked when the man made 
his appearance. 

“Qh yes. There are only three men on the place; the rest are absent 
looking after the cattle.” | 
“That’s good, for it saves us the trouble of killing half a dozen of the 
rascals,” the outlaw commented. “If they were all here they might be 
fools enough to think they could beat us off.” 
“Yes, for there are some good men in the party,” the herdsman © 
Shearer tae in ates ou tee called Mud Turtle, a big, 

rawny chief, a man who wou e certain to fight like a ver 
It's well pe us ee he Bre here.” : a demer 
“Well, if everything is all right I’ll give the signal for the advance.” 
Ginger Dias faced about and held both hands bs in the air. ithe 
a word the outlaws dismounted, then tethered their horses by means of 
lariats and pins driven into the ground. Two remained to watch the 
steeds, and the rest advanced, the captain at their head. 
“The men are in a room on the right of the courtyard,” the peon 
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explained to Bernal. “And Mrs. Talbot’s apartment is directly oppo- 


3? 

“Take half a dozen men with you, bind the fellows, and give them 
warning that if they utter acry of alarm they will be slain in cold blood,” 
commanded Bernal, turning to the leutenant. | 

Ginger Dias selected six men and entered the courtyard, the peon lead- 
ing the avay and indicating the door, which the force immediately 
entered.. The captain and the rest of the outlaws had followed the 
others into the yard. — sory 

“Ts that the door?” asked Bernal, pointing to one exactly opposite the 
entrance where Ginger Dias and his men had gone. 

“5: tes; 3 | 

“Range up against the wall in the corners, men, so that it will not 
be possible for anyone to see you through the grating of the door.” — 

All the doors looking on the courtyard were arranged, like the outer 
ones, with barred wickets. The brigands obeyed the command. 

“Now, then, rap on the door and tell your mistress that you wish she 
would dress herself and come out, for there are some suspicious-looking 
men prowling around the house, and you think they are not here for 
any good purpose.” | : 
_ The peon rapped cautiously on the door—waited for a minute or two, 
and then rapped again. The rustle of a woman’s dress could be heard 
within; then a face appeared behind the bars. 

“What is it—who knocks ?” asked a voice. / 

“Tt is I, Jose the peon,” the man replied. “I was awakened by a 
noise outside the hacienda, and upon getting up discovered some men 
lurking round the house, and it is my idea that they are not there for 
any good purpose.” : | 

“Wake the other men immediately !” E 

“T have,” replied the cunning rascal, without a moment’s hesitation, 
“but they are panic-stricken with fear and refuse to come out.” 

“In that case, then, it would be foolish for me to venture,” the lady 
replied, in tones which plainly betrayed that she mistrusted the peon. 
“TI am in perfect safety there, protected by a strong door, and I am well 


armed, too,” she continued. “If anyone should attempt to force the 


Js 


door, it will cost them their life.” | 

The outlaw chief saw that the scheme would not work; the woman 
could not be tricked, and open force alone would avail. Stepping for- 
ward he gave the command: 
“Seize him!” ; | 

And the outlaws, understanding what was desired, made a pretence of 
seizing and dragging the peon away. 

“ Madam, you are in the hands of Bernal and his Hawks of Cababi!” 
ore ages “Open the door or you will repent it!” 

tor answer, the woman fired a shot through the window that ca 
ape re inch of the outlaw’s head. i te ae 

“Stand ready to shoot this woman if she attempts to fire avain and 
the rest get the pole out of the wagon in the yard and Tein 
aad !” cried Bernal. P m eee th < 

he outlaws hurried to comply with the command. The toncoue 

pole, was detached from the wagon and placed i siti Mehte 
at sturdy 5 amt piaced in position, grasped by 

“For the last time, will you surrender?” cried the brigand 

No, { will not surrender !” Mrs. Talbot replied Aonantlyt 

Very well, if you should be badly wounded or killed in the strugeole 

you will have no one to blame for it but yourself,” Bernal retorted. 

Ready, men! You fellows with the firearms just keep your eyes on the 
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opening in the door, and if she appears there fire at her—and fire to 
kill, too. The moment the door is broken in, drop the wagon-tongue, 
draw your revolvers, and all make a rush together !” | eh 

The door trembled under the first blow, yielded a little at the second, 
and the third burst it from its hinges and sent it tumbling into the 
room. Then the brigands dropped the wagon-pole and rushed pell-mell 
into the apartment, fumbling for their revolvers as they ran. 

Mrs. Talbot, as pale as a ghost, and with her great, black eyes blazing 
lurid fires, stood with a revolver in each hand, and as the outlaws 
rushed into the room she fired two shots, but in the excitement of the 
moment she did not take careful aim, and the bullets whistled clear 
over the heads of the intruders. Before she could fire again the outlaws 
surrounded her. The revolvers were torn from her grasp, and, with no 
gentle hands, the ruffians seized and hurried her into the courtyard, 
where the bandit chief received her with a grim smile. | 

“My husband will take a bitter revenge for this outrage,” the lady 
cried, her spirit undaunted, although she was a helpless prisoner in the 
outlaws’ hands. 

“Your husband will pay about twenty thousand dollars for your ran- 
som!” Bernal declared, with a triumphant smile. ‘“ And if he does not 
he will never see you again. If you will have the kindness to tell us 
where your valuables are kept, it will save us the trouble of hunting for 
them. | : | 

“You will not receive any information from me,” was the defiant reply. 

Bernal scowled and regarded Mrs. Talbot intently for a moment, but 
the lady never quailed. | . jG 
 ©What good will it do you to be ugly and so put us to needless 
trouble?” the outlaw chief demanded. “I know that your husband is in 
- the habit of keeping large sums of money in the house, and that cash I ~ 
want. Report says you possess some elegant jewels, diamonds fit for a 
princess to wear. I am an excellent judge of diamonds, and I should 
like to examine yours and see if they are really as handsome as they are 
said to be.” 7 | 

“T am helpless in your hands, and the ranch is at your mercy, but I 
shall not give you any information to aid you in your thievish work!” 
Mrs. Talbot persisted, undauntedly. | 

By this time Ginger Dias had secured his prisoners and appeared with 
them in the courtyard. The herdsman was also bound like the others, 
- so that it would not be suspected he was a spy. | 

“Possibly some of these fellows know something of the place where 
the wealth is kept,” Ginger Dias suggested, pointing to his prisoners. 

“Tt is not likely,” Bernal inferred. “If I thought it was, the torture 
should soon force them to tell what they know.” 

“Tt is useless to waste your time with these men, or to subject them 
to any ill-treatment,” Mrs. Talbot interposed. ‘They know nothing of 
the matter. And you are wrong in'thinking that my husband keeps — 
much money in the house, for it is not true. I doubt if there is over a > 
hundred. dollars in the ranch; the only valuable articles are my 
diamonds, and, as there is only a pair of earrings and a brooch-pin they | 
-won’t make you rich.” | | : > 

“Ah, I reckon you are merely trying to throw me off the scent now.” 
the outlaw exclaimed. be : 

“Search as much as you please!” the lady rejoined. “You will find 
that I have spoken the truth.” | 

“Dias, you and Apache Mike come with me,” Bernal commanded. 

Then, looking through the door, he saw that there were a couple of 
trunks in the room, | 
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“Those trunks in all probability contain what we want,” the outlaw 
said, turning to Mrs. Talbot. “And if you will favour us with the keys 
it will save us the trouble of breaking them open.” 

An ugly light flashed from Mrs. Talbot's eyes, and she seemed to be 
on the point of making an angry retort; but a second thought told her 
that it would be useless to refuse, so she delivered the keys. In the 
trunks Bernal found the diamonds, and, in a buckskin bag, about a 
hundred dollars in coin and notes. : 

“We shall make our money out of the ransom that we shall get for 
this woman, and if we only get ten thousand for her it won’t be a bad 
night’s work,” the chief declared. i 

Ten minutes later the Hawks, with Bernal at their head and Mrs. — 
Talbot a prisoner in their midst, were in retreat over the prairie towards 
their secret haunt in the wild, picturesque glade. The herdsmen were 
left, bound and helpless, in the courtyard of the ranch. 7 

Two of the captives were peons, who possessed no more heart than a 
hare, but the third was an American cowboy, Tom Martin by name, a 
daring and resolute fellow. 

While the outlaws were about he had remained quiet; but no sooner 
eae = marauders gone the determined man began the struggle for 

Finding that the lariat was not to be broken Martin persuaded one 
of the peons to put his bound hands into his pocket and get out his 
jack-knife. With his teeth he managed to open the blade. Then, plac- 
ing the knife in the hand of the peon and sawing against it, he soon 
contrived to cut the rope. Speedily he freed his companions, then closed 
the gate and made it secure. oe ee 

" sapooisa came at last, and, about six in the morning, a party of 
7 fe) “petted patrol came in. Great was their astonishment when they 
me ee A Pprettam ens the ehabas There were three Americans in 

8 y, an ey at once determined’ %o pursu | 
ond eopeeep “meee ined vo pursue the Mexicans, but 

“By this time the scoundrels have gained some secure at i 
mountains,” he observed, “and what voule four mer Ub cv te wee 
able to track them? Talbot himself will be here about noon: and the 
Indian, too, is to come in. We’ll all have our fill of fight then. If any- 
pte can follow the trail, the redskin is the chap to do it.” __ ” 

9 no movement was made, and about half-past ele . | 
prpabany ig None made their appearance, hans Ne Shae rte 
: hoard ak a a ransom by that scoundrel P” Talbot repeated when 

“Yes, and he said it wou. | 7 : 
ber,” Toon Marek Aad igre; cost twenty thousand dollars to redeem 

“He won’t get any twenty thousand dollars out . ” 
Sactes ti ¥) gatas Nee ae for him will be eas ni ae 

4 ead, which will make the twenty thous C | 2 

oats pee with you, Mr. Talbot,” Martin ioe 9 ine el ee 

© Americans all protested that nothin ould 
ape > ae ep set aeleden of Cababi, ke i Aap be sh ate 
neir heads; the s of Bernal and his foll - 
them with an overpowering fear, and they ocean nich on Sep ala 
reg he encounter the dreaded bandit state go out of 
ys, 1 am much obliged to you for yo pd Vee, ve 
es ning “but ee the brigands maeiees 49 an net will'b oe 
or an expedition to proceed } Si0 
that I shall lose no time fr aething ir pd Ages ee can Test assured 
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And, without more ado, Talbot and Mud Turtle mounted their horses 
and rode out of the court upon the trail. 

Bernal had taken no pains to conceal his trail, so 11 was easy to follow 
it. Straight southward it went until it struck the north fork of the 
Rio Alter. ; 

“We are over the line now, and are on Mexican soil,” Talbot observed, 
as they came in sight of the river. “Isn’t it smgular, chief, that these © 
fellows haven’t taken any trouble to cover their trail?” . 

‘“Mebbe Mexican mean fight,” the chief suggested. : 

“JT reckon that’s the reason. They are in force and think they can 
defy any attack. The chances, too, are that they have a little ambus- 
cade fixed up in these hills, and if we’re not careful we shall run into 
the trap.” | 

“Yes, Mexicans play games that way,” the chief admitted. . 

Bae ties we dismount, hide our horses, and trail on foot? What say, — 
chief P” | 

“Tt is good!” assented the Blackfoot. 

They dismounted, hid their steeds in a dense thicket, and then, their 
hands on their revolvers, they started on again—the redskin in advance. 
A peculiar figure the Blackfoot presented. His stalwart form was 
arrayed in the prairie garb of buckskin, the suit much the worse for 
wear, and his head was crowned with a high silk hat, from under which 
came his long black locks floating down round this shoulders. 

Rapidly now Mud Turtle proceeded, Dick Talbot close behind, both 
taking advantage of every bush and boulder to screen them as they 
advanced. The country grew more and more rugged, until at last the 
trail passed over a bed of rocks and ended at the water that here rippled 
over a bed of sand which shone hike gold. | 

“They have taken to the water so as to baffle further pursuit from 
this point,” Talbot remarked. ~ | | 

“Bah! Mexican no fool Mut Turtle! You go one side—I go odder,” 
the Indian now commanded. : 

“Good idea! When they leave the stream we shan’t fail to strike 
the trail again.” | 

“Mexican fool Mexican; no fool Blackfoot, nor white chief,” was the 
confident rejoinder. 

On they went again, but about a hundred yards further they made a 
discovery. The watercourse there divided. A huge rock rearing itself 
in mid-stream split the current in two. | 

“Well, what do you think of this?” Talbot asked. 

“Mebbe island. Rivers come togedder bime-by, pretty soon.’ 

“Possibly that is so,” Talbot replied. “We can soon find out. You 
go ahead on your side as I will on mine, say for a few hundred yards 
and then, if it isn’t an island and neither one of us has found any- 
thing, we’ll return to this point and decide which branch to follow.” 

With a nod the chief went on his way. As Talbot advanced the water- — 
course increased in size from brooks which flowed into it from the north 
and, as the stream now ran from east to west, with a trend to the south. 
Talbot quickly concluded that he was following the main river. This 
assurance made it necessary to rejoin Mud Turtle, so he retraced his 
steps to the big rock, and there met the Blackfoot. . 

“What luck?” Talbot asked. | 

“No iad hutie pink ix 

Talbot understood. In some parts of that country good-sized 
wholly disappear in the sands at spots called “ Pas Ee This Cae cake 
case. 
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«We will keep down on this stream, then,“ Talbot decided. “ I’ve an 
tdea that the outlaws have not taken to the river to hide their trail, 
but because it’s better travelling, for it is a rough road for horses over 
these rocks.” ' : 

The redskin nodded assent. Again the two proceeded, now with 
utmost caution, knowing that they might come upon the outlaws at any 
“moment. A little way the stream flowed peacefully along over | the 
sands; then, the character of the country changing, the bed of the river 
became filled with rocks. | 

“These rocks will force the horsemen to take to the land again,” 
Talbot decided. : 

“Soon find trail—mebbe,” the chief observed hopefully. . 

Despite their skill, neither of the two discovered the spot where 
the riders left the water, because they had taken advantage of a ledge 
upon which horses’ hoofs left no mark. But the trail-hunters had no 
difficulty in striking the tracks again a little further on, and then they 
stuck to the path until the narrow mountain defile widened into a 
valley, almost bare of trees and bushes. 

Halfway down the valley a sentinel was posted, and a hundred yards 
or so behind him was an outpost, consisting of half a dozen outlaws, 
who were reclining on the grass, some playing cards. Taking advantage 
of the cover afforded by the rocks and bushes, the trailers had advanced 
to the edge of the valley, where they had a good view of the band, 
without the Mexicans being aware of their enemy’s presence. 

“Capital place for camp and stronghold,” Talbot remarked to the 
redskin. “At the other end the valley narrows again, so there must be 
another rocky defile to pass,” Talbot observed. “In case of attack from 
this side, these fellows would retreat into that defile, where they would 
find plenty of shelter behind the rocks and bushes, while the attackers 
would be forced to advance across this open plain exposed to their fire. 
A dozen resolute fellows could hold such a pass against a hundred.” 

“Ugh! make big fight there!” 

“Well, Mud Turtle, it seems to me we have come to the end of our 
rope,” Talbot observed, with lowering brow. “We can do nothing more 
at present. We have tracked the thieves to their camp, but we can’t 
profit much by our discovery. If we tried to raise a force of cowboys 
from the surrounding ranches, we probably couldn’t get together over a 
dozen good men, and it would be madness to attempt to storm such a 
strong position as this.” 

Mud Turtle nodded assent to this view of the situation. 

“But an idea has come to me,” Talbot continued. “If you remember 
one of the Mexican herdsmen said that the town of Alter was occupied 
by Mexican troops who had been detailed for the express purpose of 
bunting down Bernal and his murderous band.” 

5 Get Mexicans to help, eh?” exclaimed the Blackfoot. 

That’s it. J’ll go to the Mexican commander at Alter and reveal 
to him what I know. Then I’ll suggest that, while he comes up the 
river and endeavours to force his way to the stronghold, I, with my 
pb will come down the stream and take the enemy inthe: rane 

“ : gs 1» ’ ‘ . . ° f p ; 
ue Pot Lorie a ejaculated the chief, evidently relishing the idea of a 

Cautiously, then, the pair withdrew from their presen 
position. They covered the ground to the spot ess thes raat ries 
their horses in half the time it had taken them to advance, and. a ai 
oS the saddle, they pushed forward as fast as the rough way aula 
allow, striking off to the eastward until they came to the open prairie 
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beyond the head-waters of the north fork of the Alter. Once there, 
they turned to the south and rode straight for the Mexican town. It 
was a long ride, and it was late in the afternoon when the two reached 
their destination. | 

The town looked like a military post, being gay with uniforms. Talbot 
learned that the troops were the Tenth Regiment of the Line, mounted 
infantry, Colonel Don Jose de Janos in command, and that the colonel 
together with his Excellency, Don Philip Torres, Governor of Sonora, 
could be found at the hotel. 

“The governor of the province here, eh?” Talbot observed to his red 
companion. “That looks as if these Mexicans mean business.” 

The Indian shook his head. Page 

“Mexican talk much—run better than fight,” he observed sagely. 

‘ reipe his horse in charge of Mud Turtle, Talbot at once entered the 
otel. 
He found that it was no easy matter to gain speech with either the 
governor or the colonel, for they were hedged around with a vast deal 
of ceremony, but by sending an urgent message that he came with im- 
portant news in regard to the brigand, Bernal, Talbot was admitted 
to the presence of the great men. The governor was a portly gentleman, 
well along in years, a man evidently of little ability, but what he lacked 
in brains he made up in dignity. ps 

The colonel was a young fellow of twenty-five, quite a dandy, and with 
an air which plainly revealed the fact that he\had an extremely good 
opinion of himself. There were a couple of other officers in the room 
and a plainly-dressed Mexican, who looked like a rancher. 

“Well, my man, you say you have information to impart regarding 
this scoundrel of a, Bernal?” the governor remarked, in a patronising 
way that galled Talbot immediately. 

“T have. The bandit made a raid on my ranch last night, just across 
the line in Arizona, and abducted my wife.” / } 

“Some husbands would thank the brigand for such a service,” the 
colonel remarked, with a laugh. 

The other officers laughed as in duty bound, the Mexican rancher 
“snickered,” and even the portly, dignified governor permitted a smile 
to appear on his fat face. — 

“In my opinion this is not a. subject for jesting, nor will I permit it 

in my presence!” Talbot exclaimed sternly. 

; The tone was such that a hush immediately fell upon the group; the 
colonel moved uneasily in his chair for a moment, and then blurted out: 

“JT don’t choose to be called to account for any light remark that I may 
chance to make!” | 3 

“Then make your remarks so that they will not give offence!” Talbot 
replied immediately. “I am not in the habit of allowing men to jest 
with me.” . i 
“Sir, your tone is offensive and one that I cannot allow to pass 
unnoticed!” cried the colonel, in a rage springing to his feet. “Do you 
know who I am?” | 

“To judge by your language, you are an ass!” Talbot exclaimed. 

“You dog of an American! Do you dare to insult me, a Mexican 
officer 2?” cried the colonel, white with rage. | 

“ And how dare you utter a word reflecting upon my wife?” exclaimed 
Talbot. : 

By this time the governor had recovered from the amazement into 
which he had been thrown by this sudden quarrel, and took it upon him- 
seld to interfere. 
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“Come. come, gentlemen, really this matter must go no further. You 
- forget that you a in the presence of the Governor of Sonora!” the old 
~ gentleman exclaimed, pompously. ; | / 

By this time the colonel had in a measure recovered. | 

“My dear governor, I trust you will pardon my lhastiness,” ‘the said, 
with a polite bow. “I was betrayed into an error by the insolence of this 
fellow,” and he cast a contemptuous glance at Talbot. “TI should have 
remembered. And, as for you, sir,” and he shook his finger menacingly 
at Dick, “I will take occasion at some convenient opportunity to call 
you to an account for your words.” | a d 

“You will find me always ready to back my words with deeds, take me 
when you will,” Talbot replied. oh | 

“Come, come, gentlemen, do not have any trouble on account of an 
idle word,” the governor remarked SOE ‘ 

The bold stand that Talbot made had produced an impression on him. 

“This gentleman, Senor American,” continued the governor, waving | 

his hand towards the soldier, “is Don Jose de Janos, colonel of the Tenth 
Regiment of the Line, mounted infantry, and is now in command of 
this district, specially detailed to hunt down and either capture or kill 
_ this notorious Fernando Bernal. And if you bring information of the 
bandit, he is the man to use it.” | 

“T most certainly do bring you news of the brigand, for I thave just 
come from his stronghold in the mountains,” Talbot replied. 

All within the room stared at this intelligence, and none seemed more 
astonished than the Mexican rancher, upon whose face there was an 
extremely peculiar look. Talbot, who by reason of his vast experience 
was wondrous quick and remarkably skilful at reading men’s faces, 
noticed the expression at once. — : 

“Tt looks as if the intelligence was extremely unwelcome to the man,” 
was the thought that came into: Talbot’s mind. “But what difference can 

it make to him?” ) | | 

“This is indeed important information,” the governor declared. 

“Yes, if it can be relied upon,” the colonel remarked, with an air 
which plainly said he put but little faith init. | 

“By what name may I address you, senor ?” Don Philip Torres asked. ‘ 

“Talbot—Richard Talbot.” | 

“T believe I understood you to say that you resided in Arizona ?” 

“Yes, my ranch is near the town of Arivaca.”’ 

“Ah, yes, I know the location. And this Bernal made a raid on your 
ranch last night ?” ; 

“Yes, I was absent on a trip to Silveropolis, and about all my men were 
away, or else the brigand would not have plundered the place without a 
fight,” Talbot observed. “As it is, I am satisfied that one of my herds- 
men was bribed by the bandit to open the gate of my ranch so that he 
Borer nai 

“Very likely—extremely likely!” the governor exclaimed. “TJ | 
been informed that it is this ladrone’s game to get all the poor thaws 
his side, and so he never troubles the small ranches; in fact, he makes: . 
them presents, if they are in need, and the result of this is that it ; 

gis vege it is hard 
work to find anyone who is willing to tell anything about the man.” 
As soon as I returned home and discovered that my ranch had 

; y y Cc been 

maendttys a5 my ys eR ea, i aban for a ransom, I took up 
and with a trus riend followed i 
the outlaws,” Talbot ah oe ee Raely, Ory She nga ak 


_ Ah, this is growing interesting!” exclaimed the old gentleman, rub- 


bing hishands. “You haye had experi Sit 
: | perience, | presume, i 
‘ and 60 were able to track the scoundrels?” — 4 Pit i eae 
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“Yes, and my companion, who is an Indian chief, is one of the best 
trailers that ever followed a track.” | 2 
“A lucky circumstance,” cried the governor. ‘And you succeeded in 
your task—you tracked these brigands to their lair?” ‘ 
“Yes, to their retreat in the mountains, which is on the head-waters of 
the North Fork of the Rio Alter,” Talbot replied. _ | : 
“Ah, yes, yes; that agrees with the account that this worthy man has 
given’us,” and the governor nodded to the Mexican rancher. “Senor 
Talbot, are you acquainted with this gentleman?” the official continued, 
indicating the Mexican. | 
“T have not that pleasure,” Talbot answered. y 
“Senor John Gallego,” the governor remarked. 
» The Mexican bowed, and Talbot returned the salutation. 
“The worthy gentleman has a ranch some thirty miles from this town, 
on the Rio Alter, and his land runs to the junction to the North Fork 
with the main stream. He has been greatly troubled by this brigand, 
who has made free with his cattle, just as if he owned the animals, and 
so, in self-defence, Senor Gallego set spies on the outlaws, and has suc- 
ceeded in discovering where the scoundrels have their haunt, and, as you 
say, it 1s on the North Fork of the Alter, in a wild and broken country, 
remote from all settlements.” | 5 
“That is true; it is as wild a region as can be found in all Sonora,’ 
Talbot observed. : ie as 
“Colonel de Janos intends to move with all his force against the 
brigands soon,” the governor announced. ‘ And there is no doubt that 
he will make short work of the fellows if he can only succeed in catching 
them. All [ fear is that when the troops advance the outlaws will dis- 
perse, but even then the colonel will keep up the chase and make the 
country so hot for them that they will be glad to seek other quarters.” 
Talbot shook this head. | | 
“T regret that J am not able to agree with you, governor, in regard to” 
this,” he said. “I rather think that the troops _will be able to find these 
outlaws, and J should not be at all surprised if they showed fight,” 
Talbot remarked. ‘ 
“So much the better!” the colonel cried. “That is exactly what I 
want. I shall be able to bag the entire gang!” 
“You see, Senor Talbot, it 1s our idea to make a forced march and sur- 
prise these scoundrels,” the governor explained. “It is our calculation 
‘to take them unawares and surround them with an overwhelming force 
before they know that we are in the neighbourhood.” - 
_ “Senor Governor, it will not be possible to execute any such plan,” 
Talbot declared, and he proceeded to describe the precautions taken at 
the outlaws’ stronghold to guard against attack. | 
“Bah!” cried the colonel, “what can these twelve or fifteen men do 
against my whole regiment, even supposing that they occupied the 
puoneyeh Epa in the world?” : | S 
rom where do you get your information that there ar , 
parecer ve the band?” Talbot asked. ogy a 
It is the common report, and then your spies said that was the num- 
ber of men that Bernal had with him,” the governor ing 
the rancher, John Gallego. * Cea alee 
“Yes, your Excellency, that is what they said,” the man replied. “Of 
course, of my own knowledge, I know nothing about the matter. but 
these fellows of mine I have always found to be truthful, honest men. 
and I don’t think they would knowingly deceive me.” , 
“And did they say anything about the brigands havi © 
picket guards?” the official asked. ; beer aatrn andy 
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“Not a word, your Excellency. It may be possible, you know, that 
their stronghold is not guarded on the south side.” : 
“True, very true!” exclaimed the governor, with an air of great 
wisdom, and all the military men nodded assent. 

Rv this time Talbot had come to a conclusion in regard to the rancher. 

“The fellow is a rascal,” he murmured to himself. “It 1s ten to one 
that he is in the pay of the brigands and is scheming to lead the soldierg 
into a trap.” | | 

“These are trustworthy men, you see, Senor Talbot, and from the fact 
that they did not discover any sentinels it seems to indicate that the 
outlaws have neglected to post them on the south side,” the official said. 

“Tt is more probable that they did not go near enough to the bandit’s 
stronghold to find out whether there are sentinels posted or not,” Talbot 
rejoined. “And then, in regard to the number of men under Bernal’s — 
command, instead of twelve or fifteen, he has over thirty.” 

“WPifteen or thirty, it makes no difference!” the colonel asserted. 

Talbot was disgusted; he saw that the troops were being led into a 
trap, and knew that little importance would be placed upon anything 
he could say. Still, he felt that he must speak. | 
“J hope your Excellency will pardon me if I utter a few words in 
remonstrance,” he said. “This idea that Bernal can be surprised is 
altogether out of the question. He is said to have spies in every village, 
and the moment your troops set out the news will be immediately con- 
veyed to him. So, instead of surprising him, you will find the brigands 
on the alert ready to receive you, and [ can assure you that, thanks to 
the nature of the ground which he has selected, he will have you at a 
terrible disadvantage. History records the defeat on a dozen different 
eccasions of veteran soldiers by a mere handful'of men who had the 
advantage of a strong position.” 

_ “Yes; but these miserable brigands will not be able to whip my men,” 
the colonel declared loftily. ; : 

“I was going to suggest that I could raise a force of cowboys, all good 
men and used to bushwhacking, who could meet the outlaws at their 
own game and would be sure to give a good account of themselves,” 
Talbot remarked. 

“Tt is not necessary, sir,” the colonel replied immediately. “I am 
capable of handling these outlaws without calling upon any of you 
Americans for assistance. After I have driven the vermin out of Sonora 
and over the American line you can attend to them.” | 
See withdrew, feeling decidedly out of sorts. He was in a 

“What is to be done? he asked hhimself. ‘Nothing, as far as I can 
see. The troops are in for a thrashing, and the chances are that they 
will get so good a one that some of the conceit will be taken out of this 
braggart colonel and the old donkey of a governor, who does not care 
ee: All I can do is to wait.” 

sy this time Talbot had passed through the saloon and ; 
which led into the street; as he Seonmegi Atle portal a han aoe kota 
his shoulder. He turned and beheld one of the officers who had been in 
RS gp during his raph ne the governor. He was a dapper- 

ooxINg young man with an elaborately curled | . 

rather weak in their growth. os moustache and beard, 
| pee epeek a few words with you, sir?” asked the Mexican. 
a Eee 
” oa verse as we walk along, so as not to attract attention,” 


“Very well,” and the two passed into the street. 
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“ Permit me to offer you my card,” and the gentleman drew out a silver 
card-case with an elaborate flourish, extracted a handsome bit of paste- 
board from it, and then presented it to his companion. 1H 

“Juan La Paz, captain, Tenth Regiment of the Line,” Talbot 
remarked, reading the inscription upon the card. B 

“At your service, sir,” said the captain, with a bow.  -’ 

And then a whimsical idea took possession of the American. They 
had arrived at the spot where the Indian sat on his steed, as stolid as as 
marble statue, holding the reins of Talbot’s spotted stallion. ¥ 
~~ “*Bxcuse me for a moment,” he observed to the officer, and then 
stepped up to the redskin and asked: a: 

“Have you got a pack of cards about you “ath é 
The red man grinned; an inveterate gambler, he never travelled with- 
out his tools. Drawing forth a pack of cards he gave them to Talbot. — 
“Mebbe, chief come in—ante not too big,” he remarked, his eyes 
glistening with delight at the prospect of a little amusement. ree | 
“Well, we are going to play a game, I reckon, and you will be in it, 
too, but it is not the kind of one that you are counting on.” ti 
Then from the pack Talbot selected the jack of clubs and wrote his 
name on the back in large characters; this done he presented the card 
with a ceremonious bow to the young officer. : 
The captain read it aloud: 
“Richard Talbot, Talbot Ranch, Arivaca, Arizona.” 
“Then he turned it over, somewhat astonished at the appearance of 
the card, and beheld the jack of clubs. | ee 
He flew into a passion immediately. 
“enor American, do you mean to insult me?” he exclaimed. % 
“Not at all; that jack of clubs represents me. When I have my 
fortune told the jack of clubs stands for me always, and, as it 1s the 
only card I have handy, you will have to excuse it.” A a 
The captain muttered something under his breath which Talbot did 
not exactly catch, but it sounded a deal like “brute American.” y 
“Did you speak to me?” the rancher inquired. ; mg 
“T am about to speak; as the representative of my friend, Colonel 
eel Re ose de Janos, I demand satisfaction for the insult you offered 
; § 
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THIS statement did not astonish the Ranch King in the least, for he 
eae guessed the errand of the officer the moment that worthy accosted 
1m. - 
Su tae eh ?” he queried. s 
es, sir, the satisfaction due from one gentleman to anot "i 
have grossly insulted the colonel, and he cannot rest content other 
wiped out the insult an your blood,” the Meixcan replied, in an ex- 
srereshy Rompens vay : oe % 
es, I see; I presume it 1s very natural in the circ » 
Talbot replied. “I should not like to be called an ass myself, oven fm 
knew that I was the biggest kind of a one, for in such a case the truth 
would be extremely unpalatable.” x 
“Have you a friend to act as your second?” th SM ae 

L f e captain ing 2 

“We would like to settle this matter as speedily as pihanibie, cee 
know, the colonel will soon be on the march against the brigands a 
Certainly ; the quicker the better, as far as I am concerned,” Talbot 
replied. “And, as to a friend, I am obliged to answer both yes and no.” 


Je . HOW THE DUEL WAS FOUGHT 
“How is that?” | 

“My redskin friend, on the horse yonder, will back me in the fight 
as well as any man that steps on the earth this day, but when it comes 
to settling the preliminaries of an affair like this according to the code 
of honour. I am rather afraid it will be too much for him; it happens, 
too, that he is the only acquaintance that I have in Alter. And since 
there must be some irregularity in the matter, owing to the peculiar 
circumstances, suppose I act as my own second and attend to the making 
of the arrangements, while my redskin friend seconds me on the field.” 

The Mexican reflected upon the matter for a few moments just as af 
it was an affair of the greatest importance, and then observed: 

“Well, I presume it can be arranged in that way. It is not regular, 
of course, but as you are so situated it will have todo. My principal’s 
honour has been wounded; if you should choose to tender an ample and 
humble apology——” 

“Entirely out of the question ; no apology will be made,” the American 
replied firmly. ee | 

“Tn that case, then, we will come at once to the time, place, and 
weapons.” . | 
“Revolvers; have to restrict you to that weapon, as it is the only one 
I have with me, with the exception of a bowie-knife, and I presume your 
principal wouldn’t care to engage in a duel with knives.” 

“Certainly not!’ the captain exclaimed. ‘Knives are fit weapons 
only for savages, not for gentlemen. Revolvers will be perfectly satis- 
factory.” , 

“ And in regard to the place, I will ride out of town for about a mile 
on the Arivaca road and there wait for your party, and when you come 
up the affair can be settled at once.” ant ? 

“Very well, everything is settled, then,” the Mexican observed. “I 
will report to my principal, and then we will start at once.” 

The captain made a ceremonious bow and then retraced his way to 

the hotel, while Talbot proceeded to where Mud Turtle sat on his horse, 
and in a few words explained what had happened. 
_ Off the two rode, and on the way Talbot related to the Indian the 
particulars of his interview with the Mexicans. The Ranch King had 
great faith in the judgment of the Indian, and so he did not inform him 
of the conclusion at which he had arrived, but waited to hear his opinion. 
The redskin gravely pondered over the matter for a few moments, then 
shook his head and declared that he believed the Mexicans were being | 
led into a trap and the “honest rancher” was in league with thi — 
outlaws. : 

Then Talbot revealed that that was his opinion. 

“In the circumstances,” he continued, “I shall try not to disable this 
gallant Mexican, so as to prevent him from leading this expedition 
and if he doesn’t succeed in plugging me, and I come out all right from 
the encounter, you and I, Mud Turtle, will follow in the rear of the 
troops so as to be able to witness the fight.” , | 

“It is good. Mebbe we get crack at the outlaws.” ) 

The pair had been riding onward at a brisk canter during this con- 
yersation, and it did not take them long to arrive at the appointed 
spot. Nor were they kept waiting long, for within fifteen minutes 
Colonel de Janos, Captain La Paz, and another gentleman who was 
introduced as Dr. Garcia, the surgeon of the regiment, rode up. Talbot 
dismounted and gave his bridle to the Indian when the Mexicans 
approached. On arriving at the ground the colonel and captain 
alighted, the doctor taking charge of the horses. | 
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“How about the conditions of the fight?” the captain asked. 

“Thirty paces, fire at the drop of a hat, and each man at liberty to 
advance after the signal is given and fire as many shots as he likes,” 
said Talbot. 

“That will suit me!” the colonel exclaimed, unable ‘to keep quiet. 
‘And I give you fair warning, American, that I intend to kill you!” 

“Well, now, I do not desire your death,” Talbot replied. “J am going 
to wing you so as to teach you a lesson, and then let this brigand, 
Bernal, finish you.” . 


The Mexican officer’s astonishment and rage were both increased by 


this speech. 


“Now, how about the signal?” Talbot inquired, before anything else 
could be said. ; 


“Let the doctor give it, as the is quite a neutral party,” the captain 


suggested. : 

“Very well; that suits me. Suppose you pace off the distance, and 
we'll get to work. I will remain here, you can take this as a starting- 
point, and your principal can go with you, the doctor taking a position 
midway.” . 


The captain carefully counted the paces, the doctor rode slowly along” 


about a hundred feet away from the road, and when the captain finished 
his task, placing his man at the mark, the doctor was about midway 
between the two, the duellists and the surgeon forming an almost perfect 
triangle, the opponents being the base and the surgeon the point. Then 


the: captain hastened to take up a position by the doctor, Mud Turtle. 


following his example. 

“Now, then, gentlemen, I am going to prepare to drop the hat,” the 
doctor called, “so be on your guard, for you are at liberty to fire the 
moment it leaves my hand.” 3 : | 

The antagonists nodded. The doctor took his hat from his head, and 
- with outstretched arms held it before him. 


“Now, attention, gentlemen!” he proclaimed, and then, down went 
the hat. Up came the revolvers, and the reports rang out so close 
together that one seemed like the echo of the other. Talbot, though, 
was the first to fire. Veet 

The reader who has followed the fortunes of bold Injun Dick will 
remember that with the revolver he was the equal of any man who ever 
walked on Western soil; he was wonderfully quick—a snap-shot, who 
could “draw a bead” on his mark without, seemingly, troubling himself 
to take aim, and on this occasion, by his quickness, he disconcerted his 
antagonist, for the colonel was one of those marksmen who are accus- 
tomed to dwell on their aim; but, having a presentiment that Talbot 
would fire as soon as his revolver reached the level, the Mexican deter- 
mined to chance a shot, too. 

His shot was a good line one, but too high, for the bullet cut the air 
fully a foot over the head of the man at whose heart it ‘had been aimed. 
Talbot’s lead on the contrary went true to the mark at which it was 
sent. The bullet struck the Mexican colonel in, the fleshy part of the 
arm, just below the shoulder, and cut its way into the shoulder itself. 

The wound was an ugly one, and, despite his attempt to disguise the 
fact that he was wounded, the hurt forced an exclamation from the 
Mexican. ; | 

“The colonel is hit!” exclaimed the doctor, whose practised eyes at 
once detected the fact. | | 

The colonel was game, though. 

“Tt is nothing!” he cried. “A mere scratch, that is all!” 


as } 
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Then he essayed to raise his hand so as to take another shot, but the 
pain caused by the’ movement was so intense that it made him groan 
“in spite of his determination. The doctor jumped from his horse, casting 

the reins to the Indian, and hurried towards the wounded man. 

“Do not fire, Senor American!” he eried. ; 

“Tet him come on!” exclaimed the colonel, grating his teeth together. 
“J am not satisfied. I am still in the field, and if I cannot use my right 
hand, my left one is at my service!” 

“T am quite willing to oblige the gentleman,” Talbot observed. 
“ Although the proceeding is not at all regular, as I understand the code. 
If he wants to have a crack at me with his left hand, well and good; I 

am agreeable, and I will use my left hand also, but it is only fair to 
give you due warning that I can shoot about as well with the left hand 
as with the right, for I have practised fully as much with one hand as 
I have with the other.” ee 

“J cannot permit this affair to go further at present,” the doctor de- 
elared. “Colonel, you must really excuse me for interfering, but I can 

see that you are badly hurt, and if you do not permit me to attend to 
your wound immediately, I will not be answerable for the consequences.” 
* “Am I to be baffled of my revenge?” the Mexican colonel cried, ter- 
ribly enraged at the thought. “Think not, you braggart American, 
that I am daunted by your boastful words! I have no experience in 
using a revolver in the left hand, but I am not afraid to encounter you 
“in that way!” 3 : : ) 

“No, no!” cried the doctor and the captain in a breath. 

“Tf that is the truth, it would be simply murder for you to encounter 
me in that way,” Talbot declared. “Let me give you a proof that I am 
a dead shot with the left hand as well as the right. Mud Turtle, throw 
your hat up in the air.” | | | 

_ Off came the dilapidated “topper ” that the redskin sported, and then, 
with a vigorous swing of his muscular arm, the [Indian tossed the hat 
high in the air. Talbot had shifted the revolver to his left hand; he 
waited until the hat attained its highest peint, then he fired three shots. 

“There!” the rancher cried, after the third shot was fired, “if you 
don’t find three bullet-holes in that hat I will engage to eat it, and I’m 
not hungry for aged silk hats to-day, either.” 

Captain La Paz ran to pick it up. 

“Tt is true!” he cried, “there are three bullet-holes in the hat, and 
they are hardly an inch apart!” | 

“You see, gentlemen, that it is as I have told you,“ Talbot remarked. 
“Tf the colonel is unskilled in shooting with the left hand, for him ‘to 
meet me in that way would savour more of an assassination than a duel.” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the captain and the doctor together. | 

And even the:fiery Mexican colonel looked thoughtful, for at last he 
realised that the American was no boaster, as he had believed, and that 
if his antagonist had so willed the bullet could as easily have been 
driven though his heart as into his arm. 

The escape of blood from his wound was beginning to tell upon De 
Janos now, and it was as much as he could do to replace the revolver in 
his belt, and hardly had he accomplished the task when he crew faint 
opted rg assistance of the raha: els have fallen. ais 

“My box of instruments is in one of my holsters, captain: wi 
bring them, please?” called the medical man. a ae Dated 

As the captain hurried to get the tools, Mud Turtle advanced with the 
horses. Talbot also came up. ks 
ey I can be of any assistance, doctor, pray command me,” the rancher 


_ 
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“Thank you—thank you; if you will help me to get the coat off I shall 
be obliged.” | 

The captain returned with the box of instruments, which also con- 
tained healing ointment and linen for bandages. — ee): 

The coat and vest of the wounded man were removed, the shirt-sleeve 
cut open, and then, with the assistance of Captain La Paz and the 
American, the surgeon examined the wound. 

“Tt is painful, but IJ do not think I am badly hurt,” the colonel 
observed. — 

“You may thank fortune that it is only an ugly scratch,” the doctor 
remarked; “the bullet is near the surface, and 4 | 

The wounded man gave a start; an exclamation of pain came from 
his lips, and then the doctor held up the bullet, which he had deftly 
extracted. | ; 

“There it 1s, my dear colonel, much better in my hand than in your 
body,” the surgeon remarked. fe : 

i 4 aSice with you there,” exclaimed Colonel de Janos, with a sigh of 
relief. | | 

After the wound was dressed and bandaged, De Janos, with the 
doctor’s assistance, rose to his feet, this arm being put in a Sling. 

“ How do you feel now?” the surgeon inquired. : 

“Oh, I am all right, I guess. A little weak, but an hour or two’s rest 
will make me feel like myself again. Senor American,” he continued 
sarcastically, with a formal bow to Dick Talbot, “I am in your debt, and 
whether I shall ever get a chance to pay you or not is a question.” 

Don’t allow it to trouble you,” the rancher replied. ‘“ You can con- 
sider the affair ended now, or you can renew it at some future time, if 
you see fit to do so. J shall hold myself at your commands.” , 

“Gentlemen, if you will allow me,” exclaimed the dapper little captain, 

“T would suggest that you consider the affair settled. Senor Talbot has 
shown that the is not afraid to back his words by deeds, and you, my 
dear colonel, have proved that you do not hesitate to meet death at the 
pistol’s mouth when it is necessary to defend your honour. I am sure 
that Senor Talbot, after this encounter, regrets having applied an 
unbecoming epithet to you, as you, Colonel de Janos, undoubtedly 
regret the hasty remark which roused Senor Talbot’s anger.” 

By this time the rage of the Mexican had abated, and as he reflected 
upon his narrow escape from death, the unpleasant conviction came to 
him that in attempting to prove that he was not the animal that Talbot 
had indicated in the beginning, he had acted very much as if he had a 
right to the name. © ‘& ; 

“YT am sure that if Senor Talbot regrets the altercation, I do most 
certainly,” he remarked, just a little stiffly, for his pride had been 
terribly wounded by his defeat. ie 

“Of course J am sorry the misunderstanding occurred,” Talbot 
answered. “I don’t make a business of going through the country | 
knocking chips from men’s shoulders.” | 
- We will consider the matter ended, then, gentlemen!” exclaimed the 
captain. : | 

The antagonists bowed. 

“That is the way it ought to be,” the doctor affirmed. “And I am 

glad, colonel, that your wound is no worse. 
“You do not think that it is severe enough to prevent me from taking 
command of the expedition?” the colonel asked. ) 
“Oh no; if it came to a hand-to-hand fight you would be rather at a 
disadvantage, but there is little danger of these miserable outlaws 
making a fight,” the doctor observed. “They will be taken like so many 
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‘rats in a trap, and, although I have no doubt that they will attempt to 
resist, yet, after the first struggle, they will run like so many rabbits. 
2 Colonel, I trust you will excuse me for speaking,” Talbot said. “J 


-may be wrong, but it is my impression that it is your men who will be 


caught in the trap, and not the brigands, and, although you do rot 
desire my assistance, yet I should like to accompany the expedition, 


merely as a looker-on, you understand.” 


“The only trouble about the matter, as far as I can see, 1s that, in 
order to accompany the troops, yourself and companion will have to be 
made acquainted with the time when the expedition will start,” the 
Mexican officer remarked thoughtfully. “And that is a secret known 
‘only to his Excellency the governor and myself. Therefore, in case the 
brigands become informed of our approach, and we fail in our attempt 


_ to surprise them, the suspicion would naturally arise that either yourself 
or your companion had warned the outlaws.” _ 


“Yes, I understand,” Talbot replied. “But Ill make a bargain with 


you, colonel. Keep the secret in regard to the time of movement, and 


4 


~ 
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do not impart it to me. [ will take my chances of being on hand after 
you get under way, if you are willing that I and my pard should 


© accompany you.” 


The Mexican was puzzled by this offer; he reflected upon it, then said: 
“Very well, yourself and the Indian are welcome to join us on the 
march, but it is not Jikely that you will be able to do so.” 
“Time will tell,” the Ranch King replied. ; | 
Then formal salutations were exchanged, the Mexicans mounted their 


horses and rode away. 


e. 


4 


“We must be on the watch to-night, Mud Turtle!” Dick Talbot 


exclaimed, “for unless I am greatly mistaken the Mexicans will be on 


the march before dawn.” 


CHAPTER V Mexicans Routed by Outlaws | 


TWELVE o’clock midnight, no sound or sign of life ener in the town or 
in the encampment of the Mexican troops out on the open prairie, with 
the exception of the double line of mounted sentinels who, stationed 
well out on the plain, kept watch and ward. : 

At one o’clock, though, there was a movement in the camp. Men 
went hastily, but with the utmost caution, from tent to tent and roused 
the sleeping soldiers. Within fifteen minutes later two hundred men 
were up and ready for an advance. Ripe 
_ The soldiers filed out of the camp, leading their horses in little squads 
of ten, led by the petty officers, heading due westward, so that the camp 
‘was between them and the town of Alter to conceal the movement. 
Colonel de Janos with his chief officers, and the rancher, John Gallego 
were the first party to leave the camp. A quarter of a mile off the flat 
prairie ended, and a rolling one, studded with clumps of bushes and 
oe Sespane began. 

\t this point the colonel halted, then all mounted their ste 
waited until the troops came up. As the little squads arrived id ones 
formed them into their respective companies, and then, when all the 
men were in the saddle, the colonel gave the command for an advance 
and away they went,-led by De Janos and the rancher. , 

By the way, colonel,” said the doctor, who rode by the side of the 
ogg ge aoe “J fancy ib) pth given the American the slip.” 
, yes, and he was so certain he would be on | 9 ; 
replied sarcastically. n hand,” the colonel 
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“He’s a shrewd fellow enough, but the precautions you tock were too 
much for him,” the surgeon observed, with a chuckle. , 

Hardly had the words left his lips when out from the cover of a clump 
of trees a hundred feet or so ahead, rode Dick Talbot and the red chief, 
aoe of them had repeating-rifles carried across the horns of their 
saddles. 

“Well, well, we did not succeed in stealing a march upon you, after 
all!” the doctor exclaimed, as the party came up to the two men and 
they fell in with them. a 

“T told you I would take my chances,” Talbot replied. 

“Senor, I really have a curiosity to know how you managed it,” the 
colonel exclaimed. ‘ moe | 

“Tt was simple enough,” Talbot answered. “The Indian arranged it. 
_ He has an eye like a hawk, and he laid at full-length upon the prairie 
at such a distance from your camp that it was not possible for the 
sentinels to make him out, but it was not difficult for him to detect the 
movements of a large body of men, and when he became satisfied that. 
the expedition was under way he came straight to me. I, with the 
horses, was hid in the nearest timber. Then, understanding the direc- 
tion which you would take, it was an easy matter to lay our course so as 
to intercept you.” . 3 

“Well, I must admit that you have accomplished more than I thought 
you would be able to do,” the colonel remarked. ‘ But if it had not been 
for you redskin friend I doubt if you could have managed the matter so 
nicely. 

“Very true; yet I have an idea that the Indian was not the only one 
who played the spy upon you.” 

“Why do you think so?” Nien wets Ss 

“Well, I really cannot give you a reason; it is simply a conjecture, 
that is all.” + © ; | . 

And just at that moment Talbot happened to cast a glance behind 
him. It was a pure accident, nothing else, but he immediately called to 
the Mexican officer: 

“Quick, colonel! look behind you at the sky!” 

The colonel turned in the saddle, as also did the rest of the party. 

Afar off in the direction of the town of Alter a bright spark of fire 
was sinking in the sky. 

“Ah, yes! a falling star—is that a prophecy of good or evil fortune 
for our expedition, think you?” the Mexican commander asked. 

“No, no, colonel; that was no falling star!” Talbot exclaimed. 

“What was it, then—a meteor?” 

“A signal-rocket!” 

“A signal-rocket!” cried the colonel, and the rest echoed the words. 

“Yes, that is what it was,” Dick asserted. “Wired somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Alter by a confederate of this brigand Bernal to warn 
him that the troops are on the move to attack him in his stronghold. 
We were not in time to see the rocket explode, but the spark of fire, 
which did indeed look like a falling star, was the rocket-stick making 
its way to the earth.” | | 

“Jt does not seem possible!” the Mexican colonel exclaimed. 

“TE you find the outlaws ready to receive you, it will be likely to make 
you believe it,” Talbot remarked. “Mark my words, colonel, although 
you have made this night movement on purpose to surprise the outlaws, 
you will find them prepared to give you a warm reception.” 

“Well, it really seemed to me as though it was a star,” the doctor 
observed. 
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~ Talbot smiled at the incredulity displayed. AR 

“Wait until we strike the defiles of the North Fork of the Rio Alter, 
and you all may have good reason to change your minds,” he remarked. 

As the trail was a tolerably plain one, the troops got over the ground 
at a fair rate of speed, and just as the first grey light of the morning 
was lining the eastern skies the command struck the stream for which 
they were bound. Some five or six miles up the stream the expedition 
advanced, and then the rugged defiles, interspersed with the little 
fertile valleys, began. After passing through the first defile, a halt was 
called in the valley beyond for the purpose of watering the horses. 

“There, this is as far as I have ever gone,” the Mexican rancher 
observed, with a careful glance around him, “and, as I cannot be of 
service as a guide any longer, I will fall back in the rear. According 
to the report brought by my peons, you are near the brigands’ lair; so 
it is likely that you may come upon them at any moment now, and 16 
would be as well to prepare.” ) , 

“Having got us into the trap, you are afraid that some of the bullets 
may ‘hit you, eh?” exclaimed Talbot, in a jocular tone, and he smiled 
as if he thought he had given utterance to a good joke. 

The rancher turned pale. ? 

“Oh, senor, do not jest—it is no time for jesting!” he exclaimed. 

“Colonel, as myself and pard were not to do any fighting, we will 
drop back to the rear, too, when you advance,” Talbot remarked. 
“And, as I have an idea that you are going to have a fight on your 
hands within the next fifteen minutes, suppose you leave about twenty 
men with me here to hold this valley, so that if any trap is sprung upon 
you, your retreat cannot be cut off?” 7 . 

For a wonder the colonel acceded to the request, and then onward 
into the defile went the command. The unwillingness of the rancher 
to longer keep at the head of the troops had convinced Talbot that the 
crisis was near at hand, and he was old soldier enough to know that if 
the troops fell into an ambush in the next defile, or the one that 
succeeded it, it would be the outlaw’s game to detach a force and 
occupy these lower passes so as to harass the soldiers on their retreat. 

“Now, boys, dismount and fasten your horses to a lariat so that they 
cannot be stampeded,” Talbot commanded, setting the example by dis- 
ee, or Aoyad eS ick bese ee 

“ As on’t care to risk my life in a fight, I think I’ll cet ou 
way,” the rancher said; he had watched thig manceuvre with a yes 
fied eye, and now gathered up his reins as if to depart. 

“Oh no!” exclaimed Dick, “I cannot spare you yet awhile. You must 
dismount and stay with us until this little affair is ended.” 

mo eres @ ore es indignant. | 
“Look there, I am not under your command, and I’: 
please!” he declared. i ; Pe gor enon: I 

“Indeed you will not!” Talbot replied’ firmly. “You are under my 
command, and not a foot do you stir until the rest of us are ready to 
go. I believe you’re a spy in league with these outlaws, and that you 
have led the command into a trap. At any rate, it won’t harm you to 
remain with us and see this little thing through. “Dismount, sir, 1 want 
no more words about the matter!” ara 
_ The tone in which Talbot spoke showed the rancher that th ican’ 
meant every word he said, and so he dismounted, in his Kae oe aes 
the evil luck which had led the American to join the party. f : 

pen Talbot had the horses taken and concealed in a little clump of 
timber which grew near the centre of the valley. He selected two of 
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the soldiers who appeared to be more intelligent than the rest, and 
placed them in charge of the horses, and the rancher was instructed to 
vo with the steeds. | ) 

Within five minutes the men were so carefully ambushed that anyone 
looking upon the valley from the western slope would never have guessed 
that well-armed men were concealed amid the bushes and behind the 
rocks. Hardly had the soldiers become comfortably settled in their 
hiding-places when the notes of the bugles and the roar and rattle of 
firearms broke the stillness of the mountain passes. : 

“Mebbe soldiers find brigands,” Mud Turtle suggested to Talbot. 

The two were concealed in a clump of bushes, which were thick 
enough to shield them from distant observation and yet enabled them 
ie command a view of the hillside down which they expected the outlaws 

o come. | | 

“Yos, that sounds like a skirmish, but I think it is much more likely 


that the brigands have found the soldiers,” Talbot rejoined. | 

And now, leaving Talbot and his force in their ambush, we will follow | 
the fortunes of the Mexican colonel. | | | 

Before entering the defile the colonel had prepared for action. The 
two companies were placed in the advance, then came the colonel and 
his staff, and then the main body. They rode through the rocky pass, — 
and as the head of the column entered the valley the eyes of the 
soldiers were gladdened by the sight of a collection of rough huts. 
The brigands’ lair was found. | | ar | 

At the command of the colonel the squadron was set in motion. They 
advanced at a slow trot, each trooper with his carbine ready cocked for 
action. Every moment they expected to see the startled outlaws rush 
from their huts, panic-stricken by the unexpected attack, but the 
soldiers rode within five hundred feet of the huts and yet no signs of 
life appeared. , er ee | | ; 

“Sound a charge, buglers, and wake the rascals up!” the colonel 
commanded. | 

Shrill on the clear, still air rose the notes of the buglers, and the 
soldiers with a cheer dashed onward. A hundred feet from the huts, — 
and yet no brigands, and then—without the slightest warning—a ter-_ 
rible fire was poured into the attackers from the steep hillside to the 
left of the valley—a regular sheet of flame, and twenty saddles were 
emptied by the volley. : Eee | oe | 

“We're in a trap, by Heaven!” cried the colonel; “but we'll have the. 
scoundrels yet!” | 

The advance had been immediately checked by the fierce fire, and the 
line for 2 moment thrown into confusion, but this was speedily remedied 
by the officers, and then the troopers fired a volley at the concealed — 
foe, firing at random, with only the little rings of smoke to show where 
the outlaws were. 

Again another destructive volley was returned, and some fifteen more 
men went down. Then the colonel gave the order to dismount, leave the 
horses in charge of the soldiers whose duty it was to look after the steeds, 
one man to each ten horses, and attempt to dislodge the ambushed men 
from their position by a charge on foot. There was considerable con- 
fusion, and the line was by no means a good one when the colonel gave 
the word to charge. | 

About fifty feet the line went on, when a most destructive fire was 
poured into the Mexicans. The hillside seemed to fairly blaze with 
flame. ge i 

The brigands were using their revolvers, a pair to each man, snd 
firing as fast as they could discharge the weapons. Even the bravest 
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| soldiers in the world might be pardoned for “breaking ” under such a 


e. and these Mexican troops were far. from being good soldiers. _ 
they fired an irregular volley, then the line broke and the troopers 
fied towards their horses in wild confusion. Then, as the Mexicans fled, 
the whole hillside became alive with brigands yelling at the top of their 
lungs and discharging their weapons. The troopers fled for their lives, 
leaving their colonel stretched upon the field. 

Meanwhile, Talbot and those with him were listening to the sounds 
which indicated so plainly that a fierce conflict was going on. __ 

_ “They are having it hot and heavy,” he remarked to the Indian. 

“Yes, soldiers getting licked,” responded the chief, 

There was a brief lull in the sounds of war, and then the bugles, 
sounding the charge, rang out. | 

“The troops are not whipped yet, evidently,” Talbot observed. 

His observations were cut short by the volley of shots which so quickly 


- succeeded the bugle-blast. 


“Ah!” Talbot exclaimed, as shot succeeded shot, “they are at close 
quarters now, for that is the sharp crack of revolvers.” 
“Bring out the horses!” Talbot cried. “Up into the saddle, men! 


‘We'll take a position by the mouth of the pass so as to engage the 


brigands if they are after our men, and thus give the troopers time to 
-re-form.” 

Out from the defile came the soldiers, all semblance of discipline gone 
—a mob of fugitives, privates and officers all mixed together. Wild 
with terror, each man rode as if he was firmly convinced that his only 
chance for life lay in the speed and endurance of his horse. And yet 
they were not pursued, for the outlaws had merely contented themselves 
with chasing the mob into the defile, and then, posting a strong guard 


_ there, so as to have ample warning if the troopers recovered from their 


panic and advanced for another attack, proceeded to collect the arms, 
which had been cast away, and to pillage the dead and wounded. 

As the panic-stricken men came tearing out of the defile, Talbot rode 
forward and endeavoured to rally them, but he might just as well have 
talked to as many lunatics, so deeply were the Mexicans terrified. ~ 

“The brigands—the brigands!” they cried. ‘Two hundred or more! 
“Ses country is alive with them! Ride for your life, or you will be 
slain! ) , 

Talbot saw that his men were becoming infected with this awful terror, 
and the thought occurred to him that if the brigands did make their 
appearance, his force would be far more likely to join the rest in the 
retreat than endeavour to make a stand. | | 

“When you are in Rome do as the Romans do!” he muttered, between 
his teeth. “If it came to a fight these cowards would run at the first 
crack of a gun and leave Mud Turtle and myself to carry om the war,” 
and he accordingly gave the order to retreat. $ 

Gladly the troopers obeyed. The rancher had already gone; he stole 
away the moment he was able to do so without attracting Talbot’s 
attention. Through the rocky pass, and down the rough irregular trail 
by the river’s bank, the fugitives went, and none of them attempted 
to draw rein until they crossed the North Fork of the Alter at the same 
ford which they had passed only a short time ago. 

_ Talbot looked for the colonel, and, not finding him, inquired as to his 

fate, but none of the troopers to whom he spoke could give him any 

ete gba None ee knew haat the officer had fallen in the 
ght or was among the fugitives. t last Talbo 

surgeon and Captain La Pas” y Teak than hi vash the 
“Ah, you were right!“ Dr. Garcia exclaimed. “If we had not been 
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so blinded with our own conceit, and had paid more attention to your 
warnings, it is possible that we should not have made such a terrible 
mess of this expedition. In all my military experience I never knew a 
more disgraceful affair.” And then-Senor Garcia related the particulars 
of the fight. ff 

“But where is Colonel de Janos?” Dick asked when the recital ended. 

“He fell in the fight,” the doctor replied, with a sad shake of the 
head. “JI saw him go down, but whether he was only wounded or killed 
outright I do not know. At that moment the panic seized upon our 
men, and I was carried away by the rush.” | ; 

“It has been a most disastrous affair!‘ the captain exclaimed. “It> 
has cost us nearly one-half our force.” 3 

“Yes, but even now you outnumber the outlaws three to one,” Talbot 
urged. “Why not make an attempt to rally the men and return? The 
brigands would be likely to be taken unawares now, and the fortunes of | 
the day might be retrieved.” ) 

Three more officers had ridden up to the party in time to hear this 
proposition, and one of them was the major, upon whom the command | 
of a regiment now devolved. He was a fat, pompous-looking man, who 
had evidently never been designed by nature to make his mark in the 
field of war. | 

“The idea is utterly out of the question!” the major declared. “Our 
men are good enough—as good as any in the service—but they cannot, 
in reason, be expected to contend with such demons as these brigands. 
Unless you had chanced to be in the fight, it is impossible for you to con- 
ceive how furiously these outlaws fought,’’ the major continued, and in > 
this statement the rest agreed with him. | 

“Oh, yes, no doubt,’’ Talbot responded drily, and the Indian stuck his 
tongue in his cheek in a very peculiar way. , 4 


CHAPTER VI The Birds Flown 


DICK returned with the Mexicans to Alter and listened to a lot of grand 
talk on the part of the governor as to what would happen to Bernal the 
brigand for that day’s work: The governor set a price on the outlaw’s 
head and raved about sending for more soldiers; but nobody seemed to 
want to listen to sound advice such as Talbot could have given, and at 
last the Ranch King toid Mud Turtle that he had decided to leave the 
town and take action on his own account to recover his wife. 3 
“Tf T can get ten or twelve good men I may be abie to worry these 
outlaws,’’ Talbot observed. “Now that they have succeeded in whip- 
ping the soldiers so soundly, they will be likely to think there is no 
Ganger to be apprehended from any other quarter. Their calculation 
will be that they are safe until the fresh troops arrive, and they will 
depend upon their spies to keep them posted in regard to that. A raid 
on them by cowboys will be about the last thing they will expect; they 
won’t be on their guard, and I may be able to strike them unawares.” 

Mud Turtle nodded his head in token that he approved of the plan. 

“1’l] keep the matter quiet so that Bernal’s spies cannot warn him, and 
the first intelligence he will have of the expedition will be when we 
SE tae they arrived back at Talbot’s ranch, and Dick imme- 
diately proceeded to the ae se selecting the men who he judged would 

} in such an expedition. | ESS 
be naw alten aa At ae eecead cautiously, as he had a suspicion that the 
Begand had a spy right in his own ranch, for Talbot employed a number | 


~ 
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of peons and Mexicans, and he knew that the success of the enterprise 
depended upon his keeping the matter a profound secret. 

There were five good men in his employ—all Americans—who he felt 
sure could be trusted to fight to the deah, and from the neighbouring 
ranches he secured five more, so that with himself and the Indian there 
were twelve men, and from his knowledge of the cowboys he felt certain 
that they could be depended upon to whip twenty-five or thirty brigands 
in a fair stand-up fight. 

It took Talbot two days to get his men and make the necessary pre- 
parations for the trip. It was slow work, for everything had to be done 
secretly, for fear that some of the brigand’s spies might get wind of the 
expedition, and any such piece of ill-luck would have upset everything. 
It was arranged to start late at night, taking advantage of the cover of 


_ darkness to get away without anyone being any the wiser for it, but on 


the night fixed for the start a fierce rain set in and forced a post- 
ponement. 

The following night was clear, though, and the expedition started, 
and so carefully had the arrangements been made that not a soul outside 
of those in the secret suspected that there was anything on foot. The 
party pursued the same trail that Talbot and the Indian had followed 
when they tracked the brigands to their lair amid the passes of the 
North Fork of the Alter. 

When they arrived at the spot amid the wild foot-hills where Talbot 
and Mud Turtle had concealed their horses, the party dismounted, left 
the steeds in the timber clump, with a man to guard them, and then 
acvanced con foot. Daylight had come, and the dark clouds of night 
had vanished, when the adventurers entered the wild pass. 

With the stealthy tread of Indian warriors they advanced. The plan 
which Talbot had devised was an extremely simple one. He and the 
Indian were to advance into the valley, just as though they were on a 
scoyting expedition, leaving the rest of the party concealed amid the 
bushes and rocks. He assumed that he would find the brigand sentinel 
and the picket guard posted as they had been before. They would 
advance on the outlaws—a fight, of course, would take place, and, ‘as 
there were only seven or eight in the party, Talbot calculated that he 
and Mud Turtle would be able to hold their own. 

The noise of the fight would be certain to attract the attention of 
the rest of the brigands, and they, undoubtedly, would hasten to the 
assistance of their comrades, then Talbot and the Indian would retreat 
the outlaws would pursue, eager to punish the bold invaders of their 
mountain home, and thus would be led into the ambush. 

With the utmost caution the adventurers stole forward: Talbot and 
the Indian were in the advance, but as they peered forth from the 
bushes, behind which they sought concealment, « low exclamation of 
astonishment. came from their lips. And no wonder, for the valley was 
deserted—as innocent of human life as though no man’s foot had sie ed 
within it since the creation day. PP 

“What does this mean,” Talbot asked, in a cautious whisper, of th 
Indian. “Isitatrap? Have the brigands, despite al Sl an 
hesiaeaedod’of thie expedition?’ 8 ee he tons, 

hg socom Dearie Mud Turtle Wet pe 

The cowboys by this time were gathered around th 
ealled upon them for their opinions. They were all rent spent 
well qualified to express a judgment upon a matter of this kind Poa 
aiter carefully examining the lay of the ground they declared it was 
their belief that the brigands had really abandoned the valley. iy 
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“Well, we will go on that idea and make an advance!” Talbot 


i 


: 
| 


declared. “If the fellows have laid a trap for us, I reckon we will be | 
able to hold our own, for it will be a hand-to-hand fight, and the ground © 


affords them no advantage.” 

Weapons were carefully examined, and then the party advanced. 

But there was no foeman to receive them; the camp was indeed 
deserted. Then an attempt was made to follow on the trail of the out- 
laws, but the heavy rain had obliterated the tracks so that even Mud 
Turtle was at fault. The expedition was a failure, and, reluctantly, the 
party turned back. 

“For the present this scoundrel has escaped me!’’ Talbot exclaimed. 
“But it is a long lane which has no turning, and before many days I 
Shall be on the trail of Bernal the outlaw again!” 

The expedition was careful to return with as much caution as they 
had set out, for even though Talbot had been baffled in his attempt to 
surprise the brigands, he did not deem it wise to allow the scoundrels 
to know that he had been on their track. 

Two days Talbot waited in anxious expectation of hearing from the 
outlaw chief, but no message came; but on the morning of the third 
Dick was aroused from his slumbers by one of the herdsmen, who brought 
him a letter which the man said he had found fastened by a nail to the 
gate. It was addressed to “Richard Talbot, Esquire,’’ in a good, round 
hand; but this was not surprising, for Fernando Bernal was known to 
be a man of education, and able to converse and write as fluently and 


correctly in English as his own native tongue. Talbot took the letter © 


and dismissed the herdsman without betraying any surprise, just as if it 
was a common thing for his mail to be nailed to his outer gates. When 
the man was gone, Talbot summoned Mud Turtle, whose apartment was 
near at hand. © | 

The letter ran as follows, and Talbot read it aloud for Mud Turtle’s 
benefit: 


“My paar Mr. Tarsor,—Circumstances over which I have no control 
oblige me to throw myself upon your generosity. I am desperately in 
want of money, and, as I know you have plenty, I am certain you will 
not object to sharing some of your vast wealth with me. I need about 
twenty thousand dollars in cash, and, as I do not suppose you are in the 
habit of keeping so large a sum about you, I have made arrangements so 
I can ae along for a month, which will afford you ample time to secure 
the funds. : 

“Your lovely and accomplished wife 1s my guest at present, and I 
assure you I am so impressed with her beauty and worth that I am 
strongly tempted to keep her with me altogether, but if you are so 
generous as to give me the twenty thousand in cash, of course, I could 
not be hard-hearted enough to deprive you of such a charming com- 

anion. ; 

eve At present she is being treated like a queen, and, until L hear from 
you in relation to this matter, you can rest assured that nothing will be 
left undone to make her comfortable, but if you should so far forget the 
politeness, which ought to be part of every gentleman’s character, as to 
treat this humble demand with contempt, then, in my despair, I might 
be tempted to do something rash. But I am confident that you will be 
only too glad to oblige me with this small sum. 3 


“At, present I am denying myself to visitors, so I shall not be able to 


see vou in person, but in the town of Cobota lives an honest tradesman, 
Axton Mscunetan by name, and through him the negotiations can be 
conducted. : 
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“Receive, then, the assurance of my distinguished consideration, and 
believe me yours to command, “FERNANDO BERNAL. 


“What do you think of that for a document?” Talbot asked when he 
came to the end of the letter. 

“Too much blow,’’ replied the chief. ‘Why not say: ‘ Got squaw— 
you want her, fork out twenty thousand ’?”’ USL E AY | 

“Oh, no, that would not do at all. A communication like that, terse 
and to the point, would never suit these Mexicans, who delight in long- 
winded and flowery gabble.”’ 

“Bosh!’’ Mud Turtle declared. | 

“That is about the English of it,”’ Talbot remarked. “But now, to 
come down to business, this fellow is using a go-between so as to cover 
up his trail. To judge by the name, the Cobota man is a Jew, and I am 
probably safe in setting him down as a cunning rascal.”’ ) 

Mud Turtle nodded, showing that he agreed with his pard. 

“Tt is the brigand’s idea that by using this Mosenstein as a go-between 
he will be able to prevent me from getting at him,”’ Talbot remarked, 
“but as he will have to communicate with Bernal, or Bernal with him, 
I reckon we shall have some chance of finding out a thing or two.” 

“You bet!’ exclaimed the redskin, in deep, guttural accents. | 

“The first thing to be done is to visit Cobota and see what this Aaron 
. Mosenstein is like, and learn what he has to say for himself.”’ 

Again the Indian nodded. : | 

“You are pretty well known in this neighbourhood, but the chances 
are big against anyone in Cobota knowing anything about you. All the 
same, to make sure of the matter you must dress yourself like a peon, 
and make out that you are one of these tame Indians in search of a job 
as a herdsman.”’ 3 

“Me fool ’um, you bet!’’ the chief declared. 

“T would be a good idea for you to tackle a saloon as soon as you 
strike the town, and pretend to get full; then you can lay around with- 
out anybody suspecting that you are playing the spy.”. 

“Me do tt.” : | 

“Well, you had better set out at once, and I’ll ride over this after-_ 
noon,” Talbot observed. “This fellow will have his spies on the watch, 
of course, and, if we make our appearance in the town anywhere near 
the same time, suspicion might be excited.” 

Mud Turtle agreed to this, and, after arrangementts were made for 
holding secret communication, the redskin departed. 


if ; 
CHAPTER VII A Jew’s Artful Game 


WHEN the noonday sun reached its highest point, it shone upon the 
figure of Richard Talbot, riding swiftly towards the Mexican hamlet 
No incident occurred on the journey, and in due time he rode into the 
town. As he had anticipated, it was a small village, not over a hundred 
inhabitants, all told. No need for Talbot to inquire in regard to the 
whereabouts of the man he sought, for the most imposing building in 
the place was a small store, which bore a rough sign, affixed to the 
ayo este the name a A |e tai aah | 

pposite to the store was the drinking-saloon where th 
so dear to the heart of the average Mexican could be aeeeted iil 
the open door Dick Talbot got a view of the interior as he rode by haa 
within was Mud Turtle, so completely disguised by the dress he had 
assumed that Talbot had to take a second glance to be sure that it ora 
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the red chief, in company with two other peons and a low-browed, 
ruffianly-looking Mexican, all of whom seemed to be well under the 
influence of the potent hquor which they had freely imbibed. 

Dick dismounted, tied his horse to one of the posts in the street before 
the house, and then entered the store. The ‘only person visible within 
was a thin-faced, sharp-eyed Jewish lad of sixteen or thereabouts. 

Talbot nodded to the boy, who came forward to wait upon him. 

“ Aaron Mosenstein ?” the asked. 

“ He ish in der back room, sir,” responded the youth, speaking with a 
strong Jewish accent. | 

“Can I see him?” 

“Certainly, mine goot sir; I vill call him.” | 

And this the youth proceeded to do, and the proprietor of the place 
made his appearance immediately. He was a short, fat man, with 
bushy red hair and a beard of the same hue; his eyes were small, pig- 
hke in their appearance, and his nose was enormous in size. 

“Mr. Aaron Mosenstein?” asked Talbot. : | 3 

“Yesh, mine tear fr’ent, dot ish mine name, and I am glat to meet 
_ mit you,” the Jew replied, with an extremely servile bow. 

“T have come to see you on a little matter of business.” 

“Yesh, mine fr’ent—dot ish goot. I vill deal as well mit you as any 
man dot you can find in Sonora,” the Jew declared. | 

“My name is Talbot—Richard Talbot, of Arivaca.” — 

It was Dick’s idea that the moment he revealed who he was the Jew 
would understand the nature of the business upon which he came; but 
to his surprise the storekeeper did not seem to recognise his name; he 
merely nodded, grinned, and again expressed the pleasure it gave him to 
make the acquaintance of his “goot fr’ent.” | 

“As my business is important, I should like to have an opportunity 
to speak to you in private.” | | 

The Jew led the way to his private apartment. 

“Now, mine fr’ent, we are as private as can be,” he declared. 

Then he produced a bottle and a glass and invited his guest to take a 
drink, a bit of hospitality which few tradesmen in the wild regions of 
the South-west neglect. But to Mosenstein’s surprise, Talbot begged to 
be excused, saying that he seldom drank anything. | : 

“T presume you understand the nature of 'the business upon which I 
come?” Dick remarked. | : 

“Vell, I suppose you vants to buy something mit me,” the Jew 
answered. 

“I come in relation to my wife.” ; 

“Your vife!” exclaimed Mosenstein, with a look of great surprise. 

“Yes; I have been informed that you were prepared to negotiate in 
regard to her.” | 

Mine gootness! vat ish dat you say?” exclaimed the Hebrew. “Your 
vife! Why, mine fr’ent, I know nothing about your vife—how should 
I? You are astranger to me. [ did not know yhether you had a vife 
or not.” 

“This certainly is very strange,” Talbot observed, and then he related 
to Mosenstein how his wife had been carried off by the brigand, and of 
the letter which he had received instructing him to call upon Mosenstein. 

“Hafe you dot letter?” the Jew asked, with a wise look. 

Talbot gave it to Mosenstein. The shopkeeper read it very carefully 
and then handed it back to Talbot. ay ot nee eins 
“Upon: my word as an honest mans, o not know va make 0 
dis rattan |? he declared, with a solemn shake of the head. “TI hafe 


\ 
\ 


— 
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rd of dis mans, of course; everybody in dis section has heard of him, 
ae many of them to their sorrow, but he has never troubled me, jae 
hafe I had any dealing mit him in any way, and why he should dir 
you to come to me is more than I know.” ie 

At this point there was a knock at the door, and when Mosenstein 


said “ Enter,” the Jewish lad made his appearance with a letter which he 


informed his employer a horseman had just left for him. 
Mosenstein opened the letter, glanced at the signature, and then gave 
a start of surprise. ; med 
“Mine goodness, mine fr’ent, dis ish from der brigand!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, do you know I had a suspicion that it might be when your 
young man described how it had been delivered to him,” Talbot remarked 
uletly. \ | ) ue 
? Dick was too old a player not to have suspected the game by this time. 
The ignorance of the Jew and the arrival of the letter were a cunning 
trick, to make it appear as if Mosenstein had no connection with the 
brigand. 
“Mine gootness! vat a strange vorld dis ish!” the Jew exclaimed, 
after he had finished the perusal of the letter. ‘“Shust see, mine fr’ent!” 
Mosenstein handed the letter to Talbot, and he read it aloud. It 
was as follows: 


“My prar Mosenstern,—Knowing you to be a strictly honest man, I 
have resolved to entrust a little business matter to your hands. The 
wife of Richard Talbot, the Ranch King of Arivaca, is at present a guest 
at my hacienda. I have notified Mr. Talbot that upon the payment of 
twenty thousand dollars I shall be glad to return the lady to his care, 


and instructed him to see you in regard to the matter. 


“As I said at the beginning, it is because I have perfect faith in your 
honesty that I allow you to negotiate this delicate matter. I feel sure 
that you will act fairly both with Mr. Talbot and myself. 

“You will not be compromised by attending to this matter, and if you 
succeed in bringing the affair to a favourable conclusion, I will give you 
five hundred doilars for your pains. | 


“Tf Mr. Talbot calls upon you, and is willing to negotiate, display a 
plain, white envelope in the centre pane of your right-hand window; in 
due time my agent will call upon you and explain how I wish the matter 
arranged.—Yours truly, “FERNANDO BERNAL.” 


“Tsh not dis a strange thing, mine goot fr’ent?” the Jew exclaimed, as 
Talbot handed back the letter. : 

“Yes, it is rather odd.” ; 

“Five hundred tollars! Mine gootness! Dot is a big lot of money!” 

“Right you are!” responded Talbot. ‘And you would not be wise if 
you did not jump at the chance to collar it.” | 

ee men say dot dis Bernal is square und always lives up to his 
yord.” 

“Yes, so I have heard, and he evidently has confidence in you, too, for 
if you chose, you, with my aid, could easily arrange a trap so that this 
brigand could be captured, and the Governor of Sonora would pay a big 
price for Fernando Bernal, alive or dead.” 

The Jew shook his head most vigorously in dissent. 

“Mine goot fr’ent, I vould not do anyt’ing to make dot Bernal mad 
mit me for all der money dot dere is in der vorld!” the Jew exclaimed. 

“But the sum that he demands is altogether too large; it is not pos- 
sible for me to raise twenty thousand dollars.” 


| 


\ 
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“Mine gootness, I had an idea dot it would not trouble you in der 
least—a mans like you dot ish called der Ranch King.” 
_ “Yes, I know that my neighbours have an impression that I am rolling © 
in wealth, but for all that I cannot raise twenty thousand dollars at 
present in hard cash. I am worth a good bit of money, but it is 
invested, and I cannot command the use of my capital at a few weeks’ 
notice—so I suppose there will not be any need of my going into the 
matter. All I can do will be to wait for the Governor of Sonora to 
capture Bernal.” ; 

“Maybe he vill be willing to take less,” the Jew suggested. 

“Do you think there is any chance of that?” 

“I should not be surprised,” Mosenstein responded. “Of course, al] I 
know of dis mans is vat I hafe heard, but all der accounts say dot heis a 
pretty goot feller, und dot he ‘always tries to make everything as pleasant 
as can be, und, mine gootness! if you cannot raise twenty t’ousand 
tollars, vat is der use of his holding out for dot sum ?” 

“That’s very true, if he will only look at the matter in that light.” 

“TI vill try and arrange it so dot I can see him,” and the Jew nodded, 
while a cunning look appeared upon his face. “TI vill say to him dot 
Mister Talbot ish a fr’ent of mine, he ish a good, square man—he vill do 
vat he can, but from a stone you cannot get blood; if a man has not 
twenty t’ousand tollars he cannot gife it to you.” . of 

“Not much doubt about that.” 

“Then he will probably say to me: ‘ How mooch can Mister Talbot 
gife?’ ” and the Jew fixed his cunning eyes on the rancher’s face. “How 
ish dot?” he asked. 

“Well, I reckon by hard pushing I might be able to scare up ten 
thousand,” Talbot remarked, slowly. ; 

“Vell, vell, dot ish not so bad!” the Jew exclaimed. 

“You think the matter can be arranged, then ?” 

“Oh yesh; I do not t’ink dere ish a doubt about it.” 

“ How soon will you be likely to know anything certain P” 

“Ah, mine goot fr’ent, do you not know as mooch about dot as I do?” 
the Jew exclaimed. “TI cannot tell; I vill put der signal in der window. 
To-morrow I may get word—maybe not for a week, but when I do, I 
send for you right away.” 

“ All right,” and Talbot rose to depart. “TI will wait at my ranch until 
T hear from you.” | | 

“Yesh, mine goot sir, dot ish de way to do. You can bet your boots 
I will send pretty quick as soon as I know anything certain!” 

Then Mosenstein shook hands with the rancher with as much warmth 
as though he were the oldest and dearest friend he had in the world, 
again pressed him to have a drink, and expressed his sorrow when Talbot 
declined, then escorted him to the street, See kt : 

The rancher rode slowly out of the Mexican hamlet, pondering deeply 
upon the subject. 

“Upon my word,” he murmured, “this Fernando Bernal is a smarter 
rascal than [ thought; he certainly has managed this affair in a masterly 
manner, but smart as he is I reckon that I will be able to match him. 
There isn’t any doubt that he and the Jew understand each other well 
enough, and that if Mosenstein chose he could open communiction with 
Bernal in a few hours. The envelope in the window is merely a dedge to 
throw me off the track, to keep me from jumping to the conclusien that 
the Jew and the brigand are pards working together in this matter. If 
all goes well, Mud Turtle will undoubtedly discover where the outlaws | 
have their lair, and then, with the aid of the cowboys, I may be able to 
show this Bernal a trick which won’t be at all to his liking.” 
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Meanwhile, Mud Turtle, in the saloon, was playing his part to per- 
fection. With the recklessness of the drunkard, he had squandered the 
_ five Mexican dollars which he had brought with him into the town—his 
sole wealth, as he had asserted—and then, pretending to be coinpletely 
overcome by the strength éf the fiery liquor which he had imbibed so 
freely, the red chief made his slow and uncertain way from the saloon. 
Selecting a sheltered nook in a shed directly opposite the Jew’s store, 
Mud Turtle stretched himself on the ground and apparently went fast 
asleep. But all the time he had one eye open, as the saying gees. 

In about an hour his vigil was rewarded. Mosenstein came from the 
store, went to the shed directly in the rear where his horse was kept, 
saddled and bridled the animal, mounted and departed, teking the 
western road which led to the old Mexican town of Quitovaquita. 

Five minutes after the Jew’s departure Mud Turtle pretended to 
awake. He arose, stretched himself, drew his blanket around him, and 
ambled off in a northern direction, taking the same road by which he 
had entered the town. 

After getting beyond the houses Mud Turtle turned to the left and 
proceeded in a western direction, just as Mosenstein had done. Over the 
wide, open prairie at a rapid pace went the Indian, loping along with 
the tireless stride of the red man, and, as he had calculated, within ten 
minutes he caught sight of the Jew galloping away in the distance. 
But Mosenstein, after getting out of sight of the town, had turned 
abruptly to the north and was now making direct for the American line. 

“Hawks of Cababi!” muttered the Indian when he made this dis- 
covery, the title of the outlaws coming to his mind. “In Cababi Moun- 
tains mebbe, who knows?” And, staunch as the hound on the scent, he 
followed on the trail. | 

_But we must leave Mud Turtle for the time being and turn our atten- 
tion to a couple of our characters whom we have neglected too long, the 
Englishman, Reginald Broughton, who had come so far on his peculiar 
mission, and the gambler, Curly Kid. As the reader will remember, 
after the two had failed so signally in their attempt to assassinate Dick 
Talbot, they had made up their minds that in the future they would 
not expose themselves to the chance of being killed by that able fighter, 
but would hire a bravo to do the work. | 

Curly Kid, Being well acquainted with all the disreputable characters 
who made the mining-camp their stamping-ground, had no difficulty, as 
the reader will recollect, in fixing upon a likely man to do the work. 
The two sought the ruffian after sunset. The gambler had not exag- 
gerated when he said that Lope Escato, the desperado, commonly known 
as the Snake, was as ugly a customer as could be found in the district. 
There were very few in the mining-camp who cared to brave his wrath. 

The pair had no difficulty in finding the desperado, for he had his 
headquarters at a low saloon, kept by a Mexican, and which was called 
the Hotel de Sonora. To the Hotel de Sonora went the conspirators 
and there, as they had expected, they found the man they sought. i 

It was eatiy in the evening when the gambler and the Englishman 
entered the saloon, and there were few people in the place. The Snake 
3 in a virial at the end of sae ta area: away at a cigarette in true 
Mexican style, a prey to melancho or affairs i 
tp. rerdpmoed with ogg 7 Meh Limhin ke Pirscnsh 

e gambler greeted the desperado and invited him to | a dri 
and it was while the refreshments were being a an ‘that uk? 
Kid contrived to hint at their business. Hard. up as he was Lies 
Escato was ready to listen to almost any project for earning money. 
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“Come to my room; we can converse there without danger of being — 
overheard,” he said. a 

The others agreed to this, and Escato conducted the pair to his apart- 
ment, which was a small room on the second-floor of the hotel. 

“At present I am the only lodger, so there is no danger of anyone 
piaying the spy upon us,” the Mexican remarked when the party were 
seated. | 

“Tt is always my rule in a case of this kind to adopt all possible 
precaution,” the gambler observed. | 

You are wise so to do,” Escato assented. “If aman is warned, and 
on his guard, it is often a diffeult matter to get at him, particularly 
if he happens to be a good fighter.” 

“The man we want you to tackle is no slouch,” said Curly Kid. 

“What 1s his name?” the Snake asked. | 
e fy Dick Talbot; he has a place near Arivaca, and is called the Ranch 

ing. 

“Ah, yes, I know the man,” the desperado replied. “I’ve seen him 
in the camp half a dozen times; I think I saw him ride away this 
morning.” He 

re Yes, he did leave the camp to return to his ranch,” the gambler 
affirmed. | 

“This Talbot is a good man I should judge from his looks, although 
I never heard of him getting into any difficulties.” 

“He and my friend here had a tussle,” Curly Kid explained. “ And 
he got so much the best of it, and so easily, that my friend is satisfied 
that he stands no chance with him.” 

“T’ll undertake the job, and you can rest assured that I shan’t fail 
to settle him!” the desperado remarked, speaking as lightly and wi'th 
as much unconcern as though 1t were a common, everyday matter to 
arrange for the killing of a fellow-being. | 

“My way of striking a man is to strike him so quickly that he never 
expects the blow,” he continued boastfully. “I will not attempt to lure 
Talbot here, but will seek him at his ranch, and you may rest assured 
I shall find some good opportunity to do my work. But [I shall wanta 
good price, for it is worth something to kill a man like this Ranch 
King.” : e 

*e Nee your figure,” said the gambler. g 

“Two hundred dollars; fifty in advance, and the rest when the man is 
dead. Mind you, I am risking my life.” 

“T am content!” exclaimed the Englishman, and he counted out the 
fif 


ty. 

eeuléantly the desperado clutched the money. | | 
“Oho! that is the way to do business,” he cried. “Never fear, I'll 
finish your man for you.” : 

And so the compact for the death of bold Injun Dick was made. 


CHAPTER VIII The Brigand and his Prisoner 


WHEN Mrs. Talbot found that she was helpless in the power of the 
Mexican bandit, she resolved to make the best of the situation. She 
was well aware that there was no immediate danger. It was the inten- 
tion of the brigand to hold her for a heavy ransom, and she felt sure 
she would be well treated as long as the outlaw thought there was a 
chance of his making a good round sum out of her. So she submitted 
to her fate without a murmur. / 


; 


THE BRIGAND AND HIS PRISONER 


After leaving the ranch the brigands rode for the head-waters of the 
North Fork oF the Alter, leaving behind them the trail which Mud © 
Turtle had found so httle difficulty in following. ; ; 

But when the party arrived at the brigand camp in the valley, par 
of the force only halted there; Fernando Bernal, with ten of the band, 
kept on through the valley, followed the stream until it left the foothills 
and eut its way through the rolling prairie; then the riders bent 
abruptly to the westward, following a small trail which led them to a 
lonely ranch up in the hills, and in a securely guarded apartment in 
this ranch Mrs. Talbot was placed. | xy ly 

Two brawny half-breed women were instructed by the outlaw chief to 
look after the captive, and in addition to the women a couple of men 
were detailed to guard the ranch. ; pecans 

“For the present I will have to bid you adieu,” the brigand chieftain 
said, after the prisoner had been delivered to her gaolers. “I have 
some important business to which I must give my personal attention, 
but after I attend to it, I will take great pleasure in waiting upon you. 
You have no cause to be alarmed, for no danger threatens you,” he con- 
tinued. “Fernando Bernal does not make war upon women, although 
sometimes I am compelled to ask them to accept the hospitalities of my 
_ mansion while their husbands, fathers, or brothers gather their wealth, 

but I can assure you that no harm has ever befallen any of the fair 
creatures yet.” | 

“Oh, I am not at all alarmed,” the prisoner replied, perfectly cool 
and placid. | 

“T am glad to receive the assurance,” and, with an extremely polite 
bow, the bandit chief departed. : 

On the third day one of the outlaws brought word to Mrs. Talbot that 
Captain Bernal would be pleased to wait upon her if she would have 
the kindness to receive him. | 

“If Captain Bernal wishes to see me, I am sure I cannot prevent 
him,’’ said the captive. | 

He removed his hat as he entered, and made an elaborate bow. The 
brigand chief now appeared in his own proper person, having discarded 
the false beard and long-haired wig. 

Mrs. Talbot surveyed him with a look of surprise, for his appearance 
was so changed by the abandonment of the disguise that she did not 
recognise him. When arrayed in the false beard and wig, Bernal had 
the appearance of a ferocious, middle-aged ruffian, although in reality 
he was a man under thirty, and as good-looking and dashing a cavalier 
as could be found in all the Mexican land. 

_ “Tf you will permit me to be seated, I will explain the reason of my 
visit,” he said politely. 

“Tt is not for the prisoner to give permission to the gaoler,” was Mrs. 
Talbot’s cool retort. 

“My dear Mrs. Talbot, try to forget the actual facts in the case for 
a while,” Bernal remarked. “Try to believe that you are in this 
hacienda as an honoured guest, and that your lightest wish is as strong 
as ye sh ah kita geo et 

“ Ah, I am afraid that if I tried to believe that I should speedi 
to a consciousness ofthe truth,” she replied. “For the ae tener 
should do would be to get myself safe out of this place, and that would 
not agree with your plans at all.” Zl Yee 


“Well, well, do the best you can, but I can assure you that | 
sO do anything to peek your memory that you rd a Be at Lai 
not a guest. rs. Talbot, I can see that you are a] 
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and breeding, and I have no doubt that you would be willing to do full | 


justice even to a man like myself without being prejudiced against me 
by anything that you may have heard.” | 

“Yes, sir, I think I can be trusted to do justice to anyone, no matter 
whether the person be a friend or a foe,” Mrs. Talbot answered. 

“Supposing that you did not know me to be the leader of a band of 
brigands, what would you guess me to be?” 

“A soldier.” a 

The brigand smiled. | 

“You would not be far out,” he remarked. “I was a soldier once—a 
bright and promising one, so men said. But two things interfered with 
my advancement; in the first place I had no rich, powerful, or influential 
friends to aid me, and, in the second, I was an inveterate gamester, and 
I am sorry to say, usually a most unlucky one. The vice proved my 
ruin, for I was getting along very well, although I had no friends at 
headquarters to speak a good word for me; but I understood the trade 
of war, and in some Indian troubles I managed to distinguish 
myself in such a way that it was not possible for my superior officers to 


be blind to my success. But the gambling in the garrison brought about 


my ruin, and I became—well, what you see me.” | 

He paused for a moment, then abruptly changed the subject. — 
“By the way, I have opened communication with your husband,” he 
said. 

A flash of joy appeared in the dark eyes of the captive. 

“But the result is rather unsatisfactory,” Bernal added. 

“ How sor” | 

“Well, I fixed your ransom at what seemed to me to be the reasonable 
sum of twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Talbot in amazement. 

“Vou seem to be surprised.” 

“T am, at the magnitude of the sum.” 

“Why, it ought not to be much for a man like your husband,” the 
outlaw remarked. “Does he not bear the title of the Ranch King, and 
is he not rolling in riches?” 

“ He is no millionaire!” Mrs. Talbot declared, “and, although he is not 
a poor man, yet he is not rich enough to justify such a title as the Ranch 
King.” | 

«So he declared to my agent, and my man believes that he is speak- 
ing the truth, too, when he declared that it would not be possible for him 
to pay so large a sum as twenty thousand dollars, and my agent—a 
shrewd fellow, mind you—advised me to be satisfied with ten thousand.” 

“Byven that is a princely sum,” Mrs Talbot remarked, with a dubious 
shake of the head. 

“Well, your husband seemed to have an idea that he could raise that 


amount, but, do you know, I don’t feel like taking it,” the brigand — 


chief remarked, in a reflective sort of way. 
“Upon my word, sir, you will not get any more, and I very much 
doubt 1f my husband will be able to raise that amount of cash!” the 
aptive declared. 
: “Oh, you misunderstand me,” Bernal replied. “I was not speculating 
upon getting any more. Ten thousand dollars would pay me well 
enough, but I have been thinking the matter over, and I think I would 
just as soon have you as have the money.” | WINS 
“Oh, now you are jesting with me!” Mrs. Talbot exclaimed ; the cool, 
matter-of-fact way in which the brigand spoke astonished her. 
“No, no. I never was more serious in my life. I thave been captivated 


| 


, 
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_ by your charms, and [ have made up my mind that I would rather have 
you than the money. I am rich enough to afford to throw away ten 
thousand dollars. Now, pray do not make any mistake. I don’t intend 
to do you any wrong, nor is it my purpose to make a brigand queen of 
you. I am beginning to tire of this life, and have about made up my 
mind to retreat from it: I have plenty of money, and in Mexico money 
will do more than in any other country in the world.” 

“But you seem to forget that I am already married.” — 

“Yes, but not according to our Mexican church,” the bandit replied 
coolly. “We don’t look upon such marriages as amounting to anything. 
You can wed me according to our customs. It is my intention to go to 
the Lower Rio Grande district, and your husband will never trace you 
there, and if he did I would speedily find a way to deal with him.” 

A smile passed over Mrs. Talbot’s face at this boast, for she thought 
that bold Injun Dick would make short work of the vaunting Mexican if 
he could only get a chance at him. 

“Well, give me time to reflect, for this proposition is so sudden and 
’ unexpected that it has taken me completely by surprise.” | 

“Certainly ; take all the time you like—that is, in reason,” the brigand 
responded gallantly. | | 

Then the rose. 

“For the present, adieu,” he said, and, with a respectful bow, he 
departed and went to his own apartment,.wherein sat the Jew Aaron 
Mosenstein. | ‘ 

Although this individual had stoutly protested to Dick Talbot that he 
knew nothing whatever about the brigand, yet in reality he was the 
trusted agent of the outlaw, and had been so ever since Bernal had been 
operating in Sonora. After the Jew’s arrival at the hacienda, and his 
report of his interview with Talbot, Bernal had requested him to wait 
until he—the brigand chief—saw the captive and had a talk with her. 

“Vell, vell, my tear fr’ent, vot does der womans say?” the Jew 
inquired eagerly. | | 

“She tells about the same story as her husband; it will not be pos- 
sible for him to raise twenty thousand dollars, and, in fact, she seems to 
doubt if he will be able to get ten thousand together,” Bernal replied. 

“Vell, that is the way mit der womens alvays,’ the Jew declared. 
“Der fair sex is never villing to gife up a tollar if dey can possibly hold 
on to it. 

“T don’t know about that in this case,” the outlaw chief remarked 
thoughtfully. “But listen, Mosenstein. [I am going to confide a secret 
to you. Lhave made up my mind that I have had about all I want of a 
brigand’s life. JI have contrived to feather my nest pretty well, and 
pow that the country is getting rather too hot for comfort, I’m going 
to retire.” : 

“Mine tear fr’ent, I t’ink you are wise.” 

“That is my determination. I’ve taken a fancy to this Mrs. Talbot, 
and I would rather have her than the ten thousand dollars. I am going 
to marry the lady and retire from business.” 2 

“TI do not like dot!” and the Jew emphasised the remark with a doleful 
shake of the head. | 

“Why not?” 

“Dot mans, Talbot, der Ranch King, will be after you.” 

Bernal laughed contemptuously. 

“Bah! do you think I fear him?” 

ane te a goot sine Ge Ae 

“Yes; but I am a better, and I’ve made up my mind to show thi 
King a trick which will undoubtedly astonish him.” re Se 
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"Dot vill be no easy job.” os | 
It will not be as difficult as you imagine if a little scheme which I 
have in view works all right.” y 
‘“A scheme, eh?” 
. Yes; I want you to lead this Ranch King into a trap.” | 
“Oh, mine gootness, no!” cried Mosenstein, in alarm. “You must not 
ask me to do dot, mine fr’ent.” 

“Don’t be alarmed! You will not be exposed to any danger.” 

“How vas dot?” | 

“These Americans are extremely cunning, you know, and they gener- 
ally pride themselves upon their shrewdness. On that fact my scheme 
works. [I intend that the Ranch King shall walk into the trap of his 
own free will. You must send for him; tell him that you have seen me 
and that I am willing to take what money he can raise within a week or 
two for Mrs. Talbot’s ransom, and that as soon as he sees what he can 
do he must let you know, then you will go direct to me with the news.” 

“Yesh, but where is dot trap ?” 

_ “When you tell the Ranch King that you will come straight to me, will 
it not be immediately suggested to his mind that if he raises a force and 
follows you he will be led to my retreat?” b 

“Ah, yesh, yesh, I.see!” : 

‘‘Of course; it is as plain as the nose on your face, and Dame Nature 
did not slight you in respect to that feature,” Bernal observed, with a 
laugh. “The Ranch King will jump at the chance to trap me unless I 
am greatly mistaken in my man.” 

A few more words of unimportant conversation followed, and then 
Mosenstein departed, and the brigand betook himself to his cigarettes. 


CHAPTER IX | A Capture and a Rescue 


THE Jew felt in excellent spirits as he galloped along the trail. Since 
the battle of the brigands with the soldiers, Mosenstein had been dread- 
fully uneasy in his mind. In his judgment, it was most foolish for 
Bernal to fight the soldiers. 

“™Mank gootness dot Bernal is going out of der business!” the Jew 
declared fervently. “I hafe trouble in mine shoes ever since dose 
soldiers come into der district. Though I hafe taken a great deal of 
pains to cover up mine tracks, yet if der captain and some of der princi- 
pal mans of der band were captured dey might be able to gife me away, 
and den all der fat vould be in der fire.” Sy 

Busy with these thoughts the scheming Jew rode rapidly along, and a 
more astonished man was never seen in this world when he reached a 
clump of pines and a lasso came hurtling through the air, encircling his 
form and pinning his arms to his side so that he was quite helpless. 

The lasso was followed by the sudden appearance of the disguised Mud 
Turtle, revolver in hand. The horse shied, frightened by the sudden 
apparition, and down to the ground came Mosenstein all in a heap. The 
steed, being a well-trained beast, only galloped a hundred feet or so 
away, and then fell to grazing upon the succulent herbage. 

Mosenstein had fallen upon a soft spot of ground, so. Sake beyond a 
good shaking up, he was not injured. He was terribly frightened, 
though, and knew not what to make of the strange circumstance. 

“Hold on! what are you about?” he cried, in the usual loud tone 
employed by the superior white race in addressing the peons. 

“You show fight—I shoot!” responded Mud Turtle. fay | 

“No, no; don’t shoot! I’m not going to fight! exclaimed the Jew. ik 
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“Get up!” said Mud Turtle. ie ‘ 

Mosenstein displayed considerable alacrity in obeying the command. 

“Say, mine goot fr’ent, vat on earth do you mean by dis? the Jew 
asked, after he got on his feet. 

“No do what I say you get hurt,” the chief responded. i 

“Qh, mine fr’ent, don’t you trouble yourself about dot!” Mosenstein 
cried quickly. “I vill do exactly as you say; you will not find a mans in 
this vorld more obliging dan I ish.” 

“You march!” commanded the chief. ) ! 

“March!” cried Mosenstein, sorely amazed and not knowing what to 
_ make of the command. | 

“Yes, that way.” The chief pointed to an old hunter’s hut half- 
hidden by the bushes on the hillside, and then, a sudden thought coming 
to him, he added: “I tie you first.” / | 

He cut the lariat just beyond where it encircled the Jew’s body and 
securely fastened the end. When he finished the operation, Mosen- 
stein was perfectly helpless as far as his arms were concerned. 

“Git!” exclaimed the red chief, tersely, motioning towards the hut. 

The Jew saw that it was useless to talk to his dusky captor, and 60, 
with a deep sigh, he marched off towards the hut. | 

Although the little cabin had evidently been without a tenant for 
some time, yet it was in a good condition. Inside was the rough bunk 
of the solitary hunter, composed of pine-boughs, just as the man had 
left it when he deserted the cabin. 

“Sit down,” commanded Mud Turtle. 

The Jew obeyed, and, as he sat on the low bunk, he looked the very 
picture of misery. 

“The brigand, Bernal, eh?” said the redskin. ie 

The Jew gave a convulsive start, for he was taken entirely by surprise. 

“Ph, vat was dot?” he exclaimed. 

“Me want find Bernal,” Mud Turtle remarked. “ You tell me where 
I find him—s’pose, eh?” | 

“Mine goot fr’ent, vat should I know about the matter?” | 

For answer, Mud Turtle replaced the revolver amid the folds of his 
ragged upper garment and drew forth a long, keen-edged, sharp-pointed 
bowie-knife. 

“S’pose you no tell quick—you feel this, eh?” he said. 

“Hold on—hold on, mine goot fr’ent! Don’t be rash mit dot knife!” 
cried Mosenstein, quaking with fear. “Put up dot toad-sticker und I 
vill tell you everyt’ing dot I know.” | 

“T+ is good—speak !” said Mud Turtle, with a grunt of satisfaction. 

The thought occurred to Mosenstein that the peon desired to obtain the 
information so that he could make a good, round sum by acting as guide 
to the troops when they moved to attack the brigands, but as the fellow 
could not use the information under two or three weeks, as the soldiers 
would not be in readiness to make an advance movement before that 
eared. poet. could be warned and have ample time to select a new 
retreat. 

“You vant me to tell you about dot brigand P” the Jew r 

Mud Turtle nodded assent. if eee 

“ Mine fr’ent, I hafe been to see him about some business.” 

fio know ash ies ae responded. “Go on!” 

ere was something in the manner of the speaker which conve 

the Jew the idea that he would be likely to safer if he did not elt 
with the command, so he made a clean breast of it, and disclosed the 
retreat of the brigand. When he finished Mud Turtle remarked: 

“Tt is good—lie down!” | 
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“Und vat vas dot for, mine fr’ent ?” | | 

Mud Turtle’s reply was to grasp the handle of his knife, which he had 
again secreted in his breast, and the celerity with which the Jew 
extended himself upon the bunk was wonderful. Then the Indian cut 
off another piece of the lariat and bound Mosenstein’s ankles in such a 
way that the Jew was rendered helpless, and he finished the job by tying 
the ey of the lariat to the bunk so as to compel the Jew to remain 
upon it. 

“Oh, mine goot fr’ent, vat for you do dis!” moaned the Jew, now more 


alarmed than ever, for he had not expected any such drastic treatment 


as this. : 
“Make safe,” the redskin replied. 
“Am I to be kept here mid dis house in?” the Jew exclaimed anxiously. 
The Indian nodded. | 


_ “Maybe I starve!” Mosenstein cried, as this horrible probability 


flashed upon him. 

“OQome back bime-by,” responded the Indian, moving to the door. 

“Oh, mine goot fr’ent, do not leave me mit dis house in!” the Jew 
exclaimed. “I vill mooch money gife you und you let me go.” 

Mud Turtle shook his head so emphatically that the Jew lost courage 
to plead further for liberty. 7 

“But you vill come back?” he cried. “You vill not leave me here to 
starve to death ?’’ 


“No, no, be no ’fraid—come soon,” and with this assurance the Indian 


quitted the cabin, taking pains to close both the door and the window- 
shutter and fasten them tightly 

Then the redskin made another noose in his lariat and proceeded to 
capture the Jew’s horse, which was busily engaged in cropping the 
grass a short distance away. The horse secured, Mud Turtle vaulted 
into the saddle and rode away on the western trail, heading directly for 
the stronghold of the brigands, the ranch up in the foothills. | 

A good hour had passed away, and the Jew was beginning to believe 
that the already felt the pangs of hunger and thirst, so vivid is the 
human imagination, when to his joy he heard a noise which sounded like 
a footfall. ; 

The thought came to him that 1t might be the peon returning, so he 
called out lustily: ‘ | 

“Oh, mine fr’ent, is dot your : 

“Hallo! is thar somebody in the house?” cried a rough voice, entirely 
strange to the ears of Mosenstein. 

The heart of the Jew gave a fierce leap for joy. Here was rescue at 
last. It was a stranger, and not the miserable tame Indian who had 
treated him so badly. : | . | 

“Yegh, yesh, mine goot fr’ent, I am in der house. 4 

“Wot have you got the door all fastened up on the outside for? 

ried the voice. : 
aOR dot ish a bit of foolishness. It was a kind of game dot vas 
played on me,” the Jew explained. ‘ 

“Waal, cut me up inter fiddle-strings !” ejaculated the stranger. I 
have run across all sorts of games in my time, but hang me if [I ever 
heerd of a game like this!” 


“Tf you vill have der kindness to open der door, mine goot sir, I vill 


tell you all about it,” He Jew exclaimed. 
“ All right, I kin do that. 
tt did Hip take the stranger long to get the door open and enter. 
He was a big, burly fellow, with a fiery red head and a bushy red 


he. 
me , 
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beard, a veritable giant in size, who looked big enough to whip half a 
dozen ordinary men. i | 

“Waal, waal, darn me if you ain’t a pickle!” he cried. And the 
stranger pulled out his big ten-inch bowie-knife and proceeded to cut 
the bonds which held the unfortunate Jew so tightly. * 

Two slashes of the knife severed the lariats, and the Jew rose to a 
sitting posture, extremely delighted at being released from his un- 
pleasant position, and yet his joy was tinged with apprehension, for 
he knew not what fate had in store for him at the hands of his rescuer, 
being decidedly unfavourably impressed by the stranger’s looks. | 

After cutting the rawhide cords the big fellow examined the knots 
which had fastened them with the eye of an expert. | 

“Whoever tied you up was no green hand at the biz,” the newcomer 
observed, with the air of an oracle. “Durn my old mule’s left-hand 
foot if I ever see a neater job!”’ | 

“Oh, mine goot fr’ent, can you not guess who it was?” the Jew 
exclaimed. 

Now this speech was simply uttered by the Jew to gain time to think | 
of some plausible story to tell to account for his being found in such a 
peculiar situation, for if he were to tell the truth it would reveal to 

this stranger, whose appearance was so much against him, that he was 
in league with the brigands. | ; ia? 

“Why, of course! you bet yer boots I kin guess the thing an’ not 
half try, either!” was the surprising reply. ‘“ You happened to run 
across some of those galoots who calls themselves the Hawks of Cababi 
—the chaps wot run with this Fernando Bernal!” 

“Yesh, yesh, dot ish it!” cried Mosenstein, who now saw a chance to 
escape from telling the truth. Wr ieee sce 

“T ain’t very well posted ’bout these hyer galoots, ’cos, you see, I am 
a stranger in these parts, but I reckon from wot I have heerd that they 
must be pretty lively boys.” | 

“Mine goot fr’ent, dose Hawks of Cababi, mid dere leader, Fernando 
pam, are der vorst mans dot vas ever heard of in Sonora!” the Jew 

eclared. . 

“T s’pose they went through you for yer wealth, didn’t they?” the 
stranger asked, with a sort of hungry glance which fairly made the 
Jew shiver. | 

“Yesh—yesh; und I had nothing to speak of, either.” 

“T see, I see; durn their gizzards! These Mexicans never give nobody 
else a show, an’ I hate a hog, Ido. If I wanted to make a raise out of 
you to help me on my way, I couldn’t do it.” : 

“Mine fr’ent, I do not believe dey have left me two copper coins to 
rub together!” the Jew declared, pulling an extremely long face. 

“That is too bad!” the big fellow declared. “As I said afore, I hate 
a@hog! During my travels I have had the luck to get strapped now and 
then, an’ have been r’ally forced to raise a leetle loan from some cuss 
wot I met on the way, but I never was so mean as to take a man’s last 
cent; no, siree, that wasn’t the kind of game I played. I allers give the 
galoot some show.” of | 

“Yesh, mine fr’ent, I can believe dot!” the Jew exclaimed, with an 
expression of great earnestness. “You look hke a mans who would do 
shust dot sort of t’ing.” 


Mosenstein was in such a state of apprehension for fear that the big 
stranger might take it into his head to doubt his statement about his 
hiya and séarch him, that he was ready to say or do almost 
anything. | 
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“T’ve only struck this hyer Mexican sile a few days, an’ I ain’t posted 
as well as I mought be,” the giant observed, with an air of reflection. 
“I reckon you kin give me a few points. But, I say, old man, hyer 
is ene thing you haven’t explained!” the rough fellow added abruptly. 

“Vat ish dot?” cried the Jew, full of apprehension. 

“Wot did the galoots tie yer for arter they had skinned you clean ?— 
wot was thar little game ?—to keep you from following them, so as to find 
out whar they roosted ?” 7 

“Yesh, yesh,” replied Mosenstein, glad of the excuse thus presented. 


“But you couldn’t have follered ’em—you don’t know which way they 


went—you couldn’t track ’em?” 

“Qh, yesh, mine fr’ent, I could!” 

“You don’t say so? Then you aire just the man I am looking for!” 
cried the big fellow, his face lighting up with joy. 

“Vat ish dot?” ; | 

“T want somebody to take me whar these brigands have thar holes!” 

“Mine goot sir, you must be crazy!” exclaimed Mosenstein. 

“Nary time. You aire jest the man I have been looking for ever since 
I struck this hyer Mexican sile and heerd the story of this hyer Fernando 
Bernal!” the giant protested. “I am jest dying for to git at these 
brigands!” 

“Oh, you vant der hundred ounces offered for Bernal.” 

“Hundred ounces offered for him by whom?” 

“By der governor, alive or dead; but if you try for it, mine goot sir, 
you ry be killed to a dead certainty. You cannot capture der brigand 
chief !” 

“Who in thunder wants to?” the big fellow yelled. “That ain’t my 
game at all! JI want to jine the gang, an’ that’s my riffle.” 


CHAPTER X The New Recruit 


MOSENSTEIN looked at the stranger for a moment as if he felt certain 
that the man was not in his right senses; then he observed slowly: 

“Mine goot sir, you vill be sure to get killed.”’ 

“T’ll take my chance on that!” : ; | 

“Yesh, yesh, but I could not think of going mit you!” 

“Wot, not go with me arter I got you out of the hole you were in?” 
roared the stranger, in a way that terribly frightened the Jew. 

“Mine tear fr’ent, listen to reason!” he pleaded. 

‘Reason be durned!’’ the other responded. “I don’t want no reason! 
Will you take me to the brigands or won’t you? That is the p’int.” 

“Maybe I vill not be able to find my way,”’ the Jew protested. 

“Hyer’s the best guide in the world,!’’ and the speaker fiashed out his 
big ten-inch bowie-knife and flourished it in close proximity to the nose 

nstein. E : 

ofthe d ew saw that it was a sheer waste of time to attempt to parley with 
such a fellow, although he was very reluctant to return to the lone ranch 
where Bernal had his quarters, for fear that he might meet some of the 
brigands and thus his connection with the band be revealed, But there 
was no way for him to escape, and so he resolved to put the best possible 


face on the matter. 


. f Ls ° 3? ’ 
“Very vell, mine fr’ent, since you are determined, I vill go mit you, 


ill find dose 
d. “But, mind you, I cannot guarantee dot you vi 
eR for dey are like der wild ducks—here to-day und gone to- 


morrow.’’ , , 


j 
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“Oh, that’s all right,’ the giant replied with a grin, returning the 
bowie-knife to its sheath as he spoke. “I ein't axing you for to do 
anything that you can’t do. You jest let me have my own way an 
everything jest as I want it, an’ you won’t find a better-natured galoot 
from hyer to nowhere. Red Bill is my handle, an’ I’m the big-horned 
sheep from ’way up in the Rockies!”’ Tee ie ¥ 

“Come on, then; it is quite a valk to der place where I think der 
brigands are, und we must hurry.”’ . 

“Skip it lively, then; I’m with you clear through.’’ 


Away the two went at a good pace, and as they walked along the Jew | 


reflected upon what had occurred, and came tc the conclusion that, after 
all, things were not so bad. This big fellow seemed like a likely recruit, 
and could take the place of one of the men who had been killed in the 
battle with the Mexican troops. 

Then, too, he could warn Bernal in regard to the peon who had played 
so bold a game, for in regard to that fellow, the more Mosenstein 
reflected upon the affair, the more mysterious it seemed. 

In due time the two drew near to the brigand’s retreat. The lone 
ranch was guarded by pickets disguised as herdsmen tending sheep and 
cattle, posted well out, and so the approach of the pair was readily dis- 
covered and the news conveyed to the chief. From a convenient post 
of observation on the flat roof of the hacienda, so arranged that the 
occupants could not be distinguished by anyone approaching the house 
over the level plain which surrounded it, the brigand chief and his 
lieutenant, Ginger Dias, by means of a powerful field-glass, inspected 
the newcomers. 

“There is some mystery about this affair,’? Bernal observed thought- 
fully, “for the Jew is too shrewd to bring a stranger here without a 
good reason. We'll put on our disguises; let the gates be closed the 
moment they enter, and have half a dozen well-armed men ready.’ 

“All right; I will attend to it,’’ Ginger Dias replied. 


The two descended from the roof. When Mosenstein and the big 
fellow came up, the gate was opened and a couple of men, herdsmen, 
apparently, were lounging near. 

“We want to speak with the master,’’ the Jew remarked. 

“You will find him inside,’”’ one of the men replied. 

The pair passed the gate and entered the courtyard, which was in the 
centre of the house after the fashion of the haciendas common to the 
land of Mexico. 

After the pair were within the courtyard, Fernando Bernal and Ginger 
Dias, wearing their long-haired wigs and beards, came from one of the 
coorways to meet the newcomers. At the same moment the massive 
gates swung noiselessly together, moving on their well-oiled hinges 
witheut a sound; a couple of doors, one on each side of the courtyard 
opened, and in each entrance appeared a group of men, who gazed over 
each other’s shoulders at the strangers as though actuated by pure 
curiosity. | | 

A good-natured grin appeared on the face of the giant when Bernal 
and the lieutenant advanced, and he ducked his head and _ sgaid 
“Howdy!’’ before the Jew had a chance to speak. 

Mosenstein bad a difficult part to play, and therefore was a little 
embarrassed, but he put on the best face he could and began: 

“I beg your pardon, gentlemen; 1f you remember I was along this 
way this morning, and stopped to see if you cared to sell any cattle.” 

“Yes, yes, | remember,’ replied Bernal, in an assumed voice. 

“And a strange adventure happened to me after I left here while on 


im 
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the road to Cobota,” the Jew said. “I was lassoed by a peon, bound 
and carried to a lonely hut where I was threatened with instant death 
if I did not reveal what I knew about the retreat of the brigand chief, 
Fernando Bernal, Of course, gentlemen, I knew nothing, but the man 
insisted that I did, and so finally I pretended to confess, and he departed 
satisfied that he had left me bound and helpless, where I remained until 
this gentleman came along and released me.” 

“That’s true enuffi!’’ the rough fellow assented. — | 
On the way the Jew had pretended to arrange this story, for he had 
told his companion that it would never do for him to go to the brigand’s 
stronghold and declare that he had been held up and robbed by the 
Hawks of Cababi. 3 
“Und,’’ he now continued to Bernal, “after this gentleman released 
me, he took der notion into his heads that I did know something about 
brigands, und, as he became rather violent, I, to avoid der trouble, told 
him I would bring him to der country where it was said dot dose 

brigands had gone.”’ | } 

“Yes, yes, I see,’’ Bernal observed. “Report says that they have a 
retreat up in the foothills, not far from this ranch.” 3 

“Dot is vat I heard, und so I bring der man here, mid der idea dot 
you could tell him vhere he might find dose brigands.” 7 

“Well, I reckon we can put him on the track,’’ the disguised brigand 
chief answered. “ And, by the way, speaking about cattle, I told you this 
morning that I did not think I cared to dispose of any, but my chief 
herdsman has come in, and he reports that there is a bunch of twenty- 
five that he thinks he can spare if you are willing to pay a good price 
for them.” 

“T vill gife der top of der market!” the Jew exclaimed, apparently all 
business now. 

“Well, if you will take the trouble to walk into the house, you will 
find him in there, and I have no doubt you will be able to make a trade 
with him,” and as Bernal spoke he indicated the door through which he 
had gone. } 3 

vee Yeoh: yesh, I vill be glad to do der right thing,” and the Jew 
went through the door, which was closed after him. 

“Now, then, let us understand each other,” Bernal remarked to the 
big fellow. “ You are in search of some brigands?” 

“Right you aire, an’ no mistake!” the other answered. 

“Why do you wish to find them?” asked Bernal, rather sharply, and 
tihen he added, in a milder tone: “You must not feel offended at my 
blunt questions, for I have good reasons for putting them.” 

“Yas, so I s’pose.” | 


“A few words will explain,” the outlaw chief said blandly. “We 
isolated ranchers cannot afford to quarrel with men who wield the power 
that these brigands do, and as far as we are concerned these bandits 
treat us pretty well. They make no war on. us, but often put a good 
bit of money in our way, for whenever they require anything they pay 
in the most erste cer Urea so you see 1b would not be policy for us 
o do anything to offend them in any way. — 

a Bartink that is as clear as kin be!” the big fellow assented. 

“While, of course, we are not responsible for their acts, yet we are 
more inclined to be their friends than their enemies, and if you come to 
‘this distri¢t with the idea of making trouble for Fernando Bernal and 
his band, you will not receive any information from us. What do you 
want of the brigands ?’ . 

“Say, if I let the cat out of the bag, will you keep it quiet?” 
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“Qh yes, you can rely on our discretion.” 

“Waal, boss, I want to jine the gang.” 

Bernal and his companion looked surprised. OU NT 

“Qh, it is the honest truth, an’ you kin bet all the ducats you_kin 
raise on it, too!” the big fellow protested. “You see, the fact 1s, I am 
about down to bed-rock—’tarnally broke, an’ I reckoned I could do ’bout 
as well to jine this gang as to go to ranching. I ain’t much of a cowboy, 
no way you kin fix it, but when it comes to a leetle outlaw business I 
reckon I kin hold my end up as well as any man that ever stepped in 
shoe-leather. You see, pard, I’ve done a leetle road-agent biz in my 
time, an’ I know how the game is run.” 

Bernal and his lieutenant, Ginger Dias, exchanged glances. The same 
thought had occurred to both of them. The stranger was a recruit worth 
sens such a man would surely be a decided acquisition to the brigand 

and. 

“Well, I think I can put you on the right track, for although I don’t 
really know the exact spot where the brigands have their hiding-place, 
yet I can make a shrewd guess at it,” said Bernal. 

“Qf course—I understand how the old thing works,” the stranger 
remarked with a knowing wink. “You don’t savvy enuff ’bout these 
hyer blokes for to be able to tell the sogers whar they kin be found if 
they come up this way on the warpath, but you do savvy enough for to 
be able to direct any stranger who kin be trusted to the spot whar these 
hyer gay galoots will be apt to hang out.” | 

“That is about the idea,” Bernal admitted. “Excuse me for a moment 
while I see what my friend here thinks about the matter.” 

“Sartin,” responded the stranger. — 

Bernal and his lieutenant withdrew to a corner of the yard. | 

“What do you think of this fellow?” the outlaw chief asked. 

“He seems to me to be a good man,” Ginger Dias replied. “He does 
not seem to me to be the kind of man who: would be selected to play the 
part of the spy, and from what I know of the Mexican officers it does 
not appear likely that they would employ a man of this kind.” 

“T was not thinking of the Governor of Sonora,” Bernal replied, “but 
the Ranch King!” 

“Ah, yes. But so far Talbot has not apparently made any move that | 
looks as if he intended to fight.” _ 

“Very true, and that to my mind is a bad sign,” the bandit chief 
remarked. “But what do you think of this tale that the Jew tells of 
being attacked by the peon ?” 

“Oh, I expect it’s some fool with his brains crazed by liquor who 
imagines that it will be an easy task to capture you, and so secure the 
large reward offered by the Governor of Sonora. The Jew is known to 
be anything but a fighter, and so the peon did not fear to assault him.” 

“That’s probably the reason. Well, you think it worth while to accept 
this new recruit?” | 

“Yes, I do.” 

“All right, I’ll direct him to the upper ranch, send him by the long 
trail, while you cut across the hills so as to be there to receive him, and 
at the same time you can send out scouts to intercept this peon if he dares 
to come up this way. Instruct the men to make short work of him if he 
is discovered.” 

Ginger Dias nodded and departed, while Bernal returned to where the 
big stranger was standing, and delighted his heart by giving him direc- 
tions by means of which he would be apt to find the men he sought. 

“All right, pard, I’m onto it, and you kin bet I won’t forget you if I 
make a raise!” And with this assurance Red Billy departed. 


; 
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The trail described by the brigand chief was h: 

track, and led through an extremely rough tHe Let tis en 
wanted to become a brigand marched cheerfully along, apparently 
buoyed up by the thought that he was so near the goal of his ambition. 

At last he came in sight of a small hacienda perched up among the 
rocks, so situated that, with its thick walls, it was as good as a fort, and 
a small number of men could easily hold it against a large force ’ pro- 
vided the attackers were not furnished with artillery. 

x Oh! I reckon that aire is my antelope!” the big fellow exclaimed, as 

e came in sight of the house. There were no signs of life about the 
place, although the gate was wide open; in fact, the hacienda looked for 
all the world as if it was deserted. “TI reckon that thar ain’t nobody in 
the shebang,” the stranger murmured, as he marched up to the gate. 

But the house was far from being deserted, as the newcomer soon dis- 
covered, for when he came within ten feet of the gate hhalf a dozen 
brigands rushed out, and all were armed with guns and pistols, which 
they aimed full at the intruder. At the same moment, from the shrub- 
bery on the right and left of the gate, came other men. 

The pines in his rear, which lined the 'trail, also gave up brigands who 
had lain in concealment there, so that Red Billy was completely sur- 
rounded by a circle of armed men. 

“Oh, tho, ho!” roared the big fellow, as he glanced around him at the 
hostile faces and brandished weapons. “ Waal, now, durn my old butes! 
if this ain’t the biggest kind of a surprise-party !” 

If the outlaws had hoped to intimidate the stranger by this display, 
they failed completely, for the man laughed in their faces, and appeared 
Me scree the sudden springing of the trap upon him in the light of a 
huge joke. | 

Ginger Dias, with his appearance now altered, was in command of 
the party who had come through the gate, and was the nearest man to 
the stranger. : 

“ What seek ye here—speak or die!” he cried in harsh tones, flourishing 
a big six-shooter. r 

“Waal, now, you kin bet all the ducats you kin raise that I ain’t in 
noways backward ’bout blowing my horn!” the big fellow declared. “ An’ 
you don’t have to p’int any popguns at me, neither. I’m a Pacific- 
Sloper, I am, an’ my handle is Red Billy! It’s easy for to say what I 
want up in this hyer region. I am arter the brigands, for I want to 
join the gang, an’ I reckon you haven’t a got a man in yer hull outfit 
who will do better work than I kin in the fighting line.” 

“Put up your weapons, boys, for our friend here is honest, I think,” 
the lieutenant observed. 

“Waal, now, you had better believe I am!” the stranger declared. 
“ Any man wot knows me twill tell you that Red Billy 1s jest the kind of 
a galoot to tie to!” . 4S, 

Then Ginger Dias put the applicant through a cross-examination, and 
the rough fellow answered all the questions in a satisfactory manner. 
“T think that you will do,” the jieutenant said, at the conclusion of 
the examination. ‘Come inside, and we’ll put you through the oath of 
brotherhood, and after that ceremony 18 performed you will be one of 
the band.” | : 

Red Billy declared that he was ready to take any kind of an oath, and 
followed the lieutenant into the hacienda with prompt alacrity. The 
oath was taken in the usual manner ; the stranger swore lhe would be 
faithful to the band, obey without question all the orders that might be 
given him, even though one of them might be to slay the dearest friend 


he had in the world. 
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“Tt is our custom to go in couples,” Ginger Dias remarked, at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, “and you will mess with Durango Joe,” and 
the Teutenant pointed to a tall, swarthy ruffian, about as ill-looking a 
wretch as the band could boast. : 

“Glad to know you, pard!” Red Billy extended his hand, which the 
brigand was unwise enough to grasp, and the result was that the 
stranger gave him a grip which caused the half-breed—for such he was— 
to grunt with pain. : 

The brigands chuckled ; they were just the kind of men to enjoy a prac- 
tical joke like this. Red Billy, being now a member of the band, was 
allowed to go where he liked, although, as the lieutenant took pains to 
explain to him, the brigands were under strict military discipline, and 
were not allowed to depart from the neighbourhood of the hacienda with- 
out securing leave of absence. ; 

Three days passed away, and during that time a careful watch failed 
to reveal anything suspicious about the big fellow. He fell in with the 
1h eae ways as though he had followed the profession of outlaw all his 

ife. 

On the afternoon of the third day, Durango Joe suggested a shooting 
trip, and, nothing loth, Red Billy went. This was done so that the new 
man might have a chance to talk to Joe without observation, and so be 
induced perhaps to betray himself if he was a spy. But the big fellow 
was not much given to conversation, and said very little until the two 
sat down to rest by the side of a mountain stream; then the half-breed 
commenced the “pumping ” operation. 

“What do you think of this kind of life?” he asked. 

“T+ is jest bully!” 

“You like it, eh?” 

“You bet Ido! [I ain’t the kind of feller wot hankers arter work, an’ 
this sort of life suits me.” 

“Well, this is all right; but wait until we go on a raid.” 

“That is jest wot I want!” Red Billy declared. “I want a chance to’ 
collar some ducats. Oh, don’t I wish I had been with the gang when you 
got Bat Ranch King’s wife so I would have had a hack at the cash she’ll 

etch! 

“You will have your share just the same.” 

“Waal, durn my cats if that ain’t a piece of luck!” 

“Do you know the woman?” | 

“Never saw her in my life; but she must be durned handsome for to 
fetch twenty thousand ducats, which I heerd in Alter her husband was 
a-going to give for her.” 

“Oh, yes, she is a good-looking woman.” 

“T reckon that if I was the man I wouldn’t give twenty thousand 
ducats for twenty of the best women that thar aire on top of the foot- 
stool, let alone one!” . 

“Neither would I,” Durango Joe assented. 

“T shouldn’t mind getting a squint at this hyer gal, jest to see wot she 
is like,” Red Billy remarked. “I reckon twenty-thousand-dollar women 
are skeerce. I s’pose you have seen her lots of times?” 

The other shook his head. 

“ How’s that; ain’t she in the hacienda ?P” 

“No; the captain has her away somewhere.” 

Just then an antelope made its appearance in the distance. 

“ Wait here while I drive him towards you!” said Joe. 

He had not been gone above a minute or so when a dark face glared - 
out from amid a pine upon the astonished Red Billy. It was the face 
of Mud Turtle, the Blackfoot chief. The two were old pards, 
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CHAPTER XI | The Assassin at the Ranch 


IT was a bright, pleasant morning, two days after the one on which 
the events related in our last chapter occurred; over the rolling prairie, 
towards the ranch of Dick Talbot, came a horseman. He was a medium- 
sized, dark-skinned fellow, dressed like a herdsman, and he rode one of 
the wiry mustangs common to that part of the country. 

The rider was some three miles from the dwelling of the Ranch King, 
but as the trend of the land was to the southward—the rider coming 
from the north—and the view only broken here and there with clumps 
=i cali trees, he could plainly distinguish the home of Richard 
Talbot. | | 

“That is the ranch, evidently, and soon I will see what sort of a man 
this Ranch King is,” the rider observed aloud, putting his thoughts 
into words. | 

He stuck his heels into the flanks of the mustang to urge it onward. 
The beast struck into a gallop and kept at a good pace for a half-mile 
or so, until in rounding an unusually big clump of scrub-oaks it was 
startled by a man stepping out from the shelter of the timber; then it 
shied and made an attempt to “bolt,” but was restrained by the strong 
hand of the practised rider who bestrode it. 

“Whoa, there, you brute!” cried the horseman, “did you never see a 
man before?” As he spoke he brought the steed to a halt so abruptly 
by pulling at the reinless curb-bit that the mustang was almost forced 
to squat upon its haunches. | 

“Ts that the hacienda of Senor Richard Talbot, the Ranch King, 
yonder ?” he inquired. 

The man who stepped from the shelter of the timber was a rather 
undersized fellow with a dark face, and dressed after the fashion of the 
peons in rough and scanty attire. He carried a shot-gun, and was 
evidently in quest of game. 

“Ves, senor,” he replied. | a 

The horseman’s eyes shone with a glance of recognition, and he sur- 
veyed the stranger intently, but the peon’s face was as stolid as though 
carved out of wood. ; € 

“Hallo! I think I’ve seen you somewhere before, my friend,” the 

ider remarked. 
= The other shook his head. 

“You don’t think so, vk e 

‘Ci ememoper. : : 

« oN ee ses a liar as ever, I see!” the horseman observed, in the 

ost candid way. | 
sons Re as hie,” ebppnded the peon doggedly. | ai : 

“You do most certainly if you deny that you and I are old acquaint- 
ances,” the other retorted. ase 

“Mebbe I have seen you—have seen Many men m my time. 

“But you don’t remember me ahh: 

Again the peon shook his head. a Swe ee 

“Well. that’s strange!” the rider said, in a reflective sort of way. 

: et man in the world whom I would have supposed 
“You are about the last man 1n ne Ea 
to be troubled with a bad memory. By the way, or are you up 
now? Are you attached to the Ranch King’s forces 

6¢ es.” ‘ 

“Live in the hacienda yonder ?” 
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The man nodded assent. ay et 

“Well, that’s lucky. I am in search of a job—cowboy, herdsman, or 
something of that kind, and you can speak a good word for me.” 

A peculiar look appeared in the dark eyes of the peon as he gazed 
upon the speaker, and the rider guessed at once that he did not believe 
the statement. | 

“You are incredulous, my friend.” 

“Oh no,” the peon answered, in his stolid way, “it is nothing to me.” 

“Of course not, but your incredulity convinces me that I did not make 
any mistake when [I jumped to the conclusion that you and I were old 
acquaintances; if you did not know who I was, and what my past life 
has been, there isn’t any reason why you should be surprised at my 
taking up a rancher’s life, for you must admit that I am got up in true 
cowboy style.” 

The other nodded. | | 
“Yes, I flatter myself that my disguise is perfect enough to deceive 
anyone,” the horseman continued. “I must also compliment you upon 
your get-up.” 

“Eh?” and a look of blank amazement appeared on the face of the 
other. 

“Qh, you need not stare. I mean every word I say!” the horseman 
declared. “You look the peon to the life, and if I did not know that 
you were Sonora Jim, as desperate a cutthroat as ever flourished a ten- 
inch bowie or pulled a trigger of a six-shooter, I should be deceived into 
the belief that you were one of these tame Indians with no more pluck 
than a rabbit.” \ 

The other shook his head and looked more stolid than ever. 

“You are not willing to own up?” 

“You have made a mistake.” | | 

“Oh yes, of course!” the horseman exclaimed, in an extremely sar- 
castic tone. “T have taken you for some fellow that looks like you.” 

“Yes, mebbe.” 

“You cannot fool me with any tale of that kind, Sonora Jim. I 
knew you too well in the old time not to be sure that you are the 
man I take you to be,” the horseman declared. “Let me see! It is 
about two years now since I last saw you, and then you were obliged to 
get out very suddenly on account of having put a knife into one of the 
storekeepers at Copperopolis, whom you attempted to hold up one dark 
night. The next time I heard of you it was as a member of Fernando 
Bernal’s brigands, and the report said that you were one of the most 
daring of the gang, and now, old comrade, it is plain to me that you 
are up to some mischief, for you are no more a peon than I am.” 

A dark, sullen look appeared on the face of the other, and the horse- 
man perceiving it laughed outright. | 
“Ab, now you appear like your old-time self—the man who was always 
ready to use the knife or pistol on the slightest provocation!” the rider 
exclaimed. “And the expression upon your face convinces me that I 
was pretty near the truth when I jumped to the conclusion that your 

ing here in this disguise is a proof that you are up to some trick. 
Now, then, since you are not willing to admit to me that you are the 
man I think you are, as an honest member of society it is my duty to 
go to this Ranch King and reveal to him that one of his supposed tame 
Indians is in reality one of the greatest desperadoes that Sonora has 
ever known—a member, too, of Fernando Bernal’s band of brigands 
and I have no doubt the Ranch King will quickly come to the conclusion 
that you are here in this disguise to play the spy upon him, and that 
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you were instrumental in planning the raid which the Hawks of Cababi 
-made upon his ranch.” | 
“Oh, come, you must not do that,” the other remarked, slowly shaking 
his head. “The Ranch King would make it disagreeable for you!” 
“You acknowledge that you are Sonora Jim, then?” 
“Yes, as sure as you are Lope Escato, the Snake.” 
And the disguised brigand, advancing, tendered his hand to the rider. 
The two exchanged a hearty grip. | 
“Now, then, may I ask what brings you here in disguise, for you are 
no more a cowboy or a herdsman. than I am?” 
“True enough ; I will admit that,” the horseman replied. ‘“ Of course, 
I have a game afoot. I have heard a great deal about this Ranch King, 
and the idea came into my head that I might be able to do a good stroke 
of business if I could succeed in gaining employment from Talbot.” 
The brigand spy shook his head. 3 
“JT hardly think you will be able to do much,” he remarked. | 
“How is that? Is not this rancher an extremely wealthy man?” 
“So it is supposed, but he is not in the habit of keeping money or 
valuables in the house, and you must remember that he has just been 
plundered.” | 
“Yes; that would render him cautious,” the Snake remarked. “How 
is he on gambling? Does he ever play?” 
“T think not; [ never heard of his joining in a game.” 
“Perhaps I’ve had my trip for nothing, then; but, since I have come, 
_ Tl stay for a while and survey the ground. It was my idea that a man 


©" who could raise twenty thousand dollars must be enormously wealthy 


—it is true, isn’t it, that the Ranch King 1s going to pay Bernal twenty 
thousand dollars to ransom his wife?” as 

“That is the price fixed by Bernal, but whether Talbot is going to pay 
it or not is more than I can say.” 

“Well, old comrade, I’ll make a bargain with you. You keep quiet 
about me and I’ll not say a word in regard to your being anything 
but what you appear to be. We will not interfere with each other, 
you know.” : : 

“Qh, that’s all right; but I don’t think you will make anything.” 

“Tt will do no harm to try as long as I am on the ground. Now, 

; -bye.” ; fre 
dase are tod the horseman towards the hacienda, while the disguised 
brigand went on his way in search of game. | 

Dick Talbot and a couple of herdsmen were just about to leave the 
ranch on a quest after some cattle that had strayed into the foothills at 
the Cababi Mountains. a Nee por aue the strange horseman 
“idl 3 the hacienda, they halted. ; Pecks 
ST aris to speak with Senor Talbot,” the Snake said, singling 
Talbot out immediately for the Ranch King. 

“That is my name,” Talbot replied. cae ae . 

Then the horseman explained that he was in search of a situation as 

~ herdsman, being equally at home with either cattle or sheep. 
cowboy, or herds , being ol gpI RRC ISL» A EO r 

Talbot did not particularly admire the 100Ks Of 1h wo ut as he 
was short-handed, three of his men being on the sick-list, he made him 
an offer. He said the new man might as well begin his duties at once 
and join the party who were going after the stray cattle. 

After reaching the foothills, amid which the cattle were reported to 
be wandering, the Ranch King gave orders for the men to go in peg! 
directions, and it was arranged that whoever first came in sight of the: 
beasts was to fire a shot so as to call the others to the spot. 


~~. 
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The bravo inwardly chuckled as he heard the instructions given, and, 
shen he rode off, upon the dispersion of the party, he framed his 
thoughts inte words. 2 eR 

“When I fre at the Ranch King, the rest will be sure that it is a 
signal that the cattle have been seen, and the report of the shot will not 
excite any surprise.” 

And then another thought occurred to him which caused an earnest 
look to appear on his face. 

“But the report of the shot will draw the other fellows to the spot,” 
he murmured. “Shall I be able to get well away before they tumble to 
what has happened ?” | 

It was a hard question to answer, and the desperado pondered over 
it for a while. 

“Well, I think the chances are good that I shall be able to get so 
far away before they discover that the Ranch King has been killed that 
they will not be able to overtake me.” 

As it happened, the two cowboys were both Mexicans, small, under- 
sized men, good riders, understanding the cowboy’s duties to perfection, 
but neither one could boast of being a great fighting man, and so the 
Snake was justified in believing that if 1t came to a contest he would be 
able to get the better of the struggle. 

The desperado had taken particular note of the direction in which 
Talbot had gone, and he had decided to push forward and bear around 
in a circle so as to intercept him. 

The nature of the country, being rough and broken, favoured the 
carrying out of such a plan. All were proceeding at a moderate pace, 
keeping a good lookout for the missing cattle, so it was an easy matter 
for the Snake by pushing forward at a brisk canter to get well in 
advance of the rest. 

He was a thousand feet or so to the right of the Ranch King, and the 
‘pext man to him; then one of the cowboys was to the right of the 
Snake, and the other to the left of Talbot, and about the same distance 
intervened between all of them. 

The desperado cantered forward for about a quarter of a mile, and 
then turned abruptly to the left and kept on until he thought he was 
directly in the line of the Ranch King’s advance. Then he dismounted, 
concealed his horse in a clump of timber, and selected a hiding-place 
behind a bunch of scrubby pines which rose from the earth about twenty 
feet from the spot where he had hidden his horse. 3 

He had not long to wait. Not ten minutes had he lain in ambush 
when he heard the sound of a thorse’s hoofs, the animal coming on at a 
brisk walk, the nature of the ground being such that it was rather risky 
t attempt to proceed at a better pace. The Snake, with his cocked 
revolver levelled through the branches of a pine, glared like a fiend, 
all his senses on the alert. 

Soon the horse and rider came in sight; it was the Ranch King, as 
the assassm had anticipated. 

Talbot rode on, unsuspicious of danger, his keen eyes strained in 
search of the stray cattle. 

Owing to the broken nature of the ground the Snake did not get 
what he considered to be a sure chance for a shot until the Ranch King 
was only forty feet away. Then Talbot presented as fine a target as 
the heart of a marksman could desire. 

“Now, then, Ranch King, you are my mutton!” the Snake muttered 
through his closed teeth, as he took deadly aim at Talbot’s broad un- 
protected breast and pulled the trigger. é 
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CHAPTER XIi The Brigands Beaten 


NEVER in his long career, crammed so full of adventures, had Richard © 
Talbot been nearer to death than now. But Heaven did not ordain that 
the man who had boldly confronted a thousand perils, and escaped to tell 
the tale, should perish here amid the foothills of the old Cababi Range. 

Despite all the care that the desperado had taken to be sure that 
his revolver was in perfect order, it missed fire. It was not the fault 
of the weapon ; the defective cartridge was to blame. 

With a muttered curse upon his ill-luck, the foiled assassin hastened 
to re-cock the revolver, but he had no chance for a second shot. 

Talbot was no tenderfoot, and when the sharp click of the hammer 
coming down upon the cartridge fell upon his ears he immediately 
understood what it meant. | | | 

Out came his trusty seven-shooter—no need to raise the hammer, for 
it was a self-cocker, and a single pull both raised the striker and 
discharged the bullet. Three shots Talbot fired into the clump of pines 
before the desperado could succeed in raising the hammer of his weapon, 
and two of the three bullets struck agi ee, rhe 

he Snake was game, though, and, although badly wounded, he rose 
het his covert ina essayed to fire at Talbot. But the Ranch King 
was by far the quicker, and again his revolver spoke before the des- 
perado could discharge his weapon, and this time, having his foe in 
plain sight, Talbot was able to take accurate aim, and he put his bullet 
through the right arm of the Snake, totally destroying his aim, so that 
the desperado’s bullet whistled high over Dick’s head. 

The Ranch King dismounted from his horse and approached the 
disabled desperado. The Snake had sunk in front of a little clump of 
bushes, and as he cia back, the tough bushes supported him so that 
: as in a sitting posture. ihe 
Pn faiasicce had Bhai over him, and as he reclined against the bushes, 
with his eyes closed, he appeared hke a man who was not long 4 oe 
world. In a few minutes, however, he recovered from eae ts ; ee f 
opening his eyes, glared with hatred up into the face of we rt : S 
and then, with a sudden anne) his left hand sought the butt of the 

aist. enh 2g ig 
rT Dont ip ris eat that kind,” the Ranch King warned. “TI 
reckon you are pretty badly wounded as it 1s, but if you BrCv eke nS to 
put another bullet into you there will not be eee ye dak sc 
a settler. Now, perhaps, ‘ie will have the kindness to explain why 
wi ae “I There Wants buelld sometimes,” the other replied evasively. 
“When one of the spells comes on, I am sure to attack the first man I 
encounter.” of thi 

‘<6 owboy, you cannot fool me. with any yarn of this 
kin, Yor How elit didn't ike your fare when fou sald 
to me fc ion, and made up my mind rig 
an nig Pee than you ought to be; but, as much as I know about 
an I never jumped to the conclusion that you were nothing but 
miserable cutthroat and that your sole business in this region was to ge 
a chancy te Kit ey that my attack on you was 

“You ought to plies paceman open ar a Ce te 
seas « ha ie hy sea a year ago, and every once in a while I get insane 
ranks! pee then I always want to kill someone. It doesn’t matter 
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who it is—I attack the first man I come across. You ought to see for 
yourself that there is no reason why I should harm you. You are a 
stranger, and never did anything to me, and then, too, you have just 
given me a job, which I can tell you I need pretty badly.” | 

“ All you say seems to be true, but I will tell you frankly that I don’t 
take the least stock in it,” Talbot replied. “You are neither a cowboy 
nor a herdsman; you are not the kind of man to gain your bread in any 
honest calling, unless I am greatly mistaken. You came here and sought 
employment so as to get a chance to murder me, and you did not fail to 
improve the first opportunity that offered.” 

“Tt’s a lie!” the desperado exclaimed hotly. 

“No, no, it is not! It is the truth and you know it. You have been © 
hired by someone to murder me. I have a foe, although I was not 
aware of the fact, and this foe seeks my life. He’s not brave enough 
to openly assail me, and so he hired you to put me out of the way, and 
now I want you to tell me who employed you.” | 

“T have nothing to tell,” the Snake answered, glaring at the Ranch 
King in sullen, impotent rage. | ae 

“We will see about that,” Talbot remarked quietly, and yet with a 
wofld of menace in his tones. | 

At this moment the two herdsmen rode up, having been attracted by 
the sound of the shots, and their astonishment was great when they 
learned what had taken place. 

The Ranch King looked around him as though in search of something, 
and the others watched him. Twenty feet away was an oak-tree stand. 
ing alone, and somewhat larger than its fellows. 

“Take your lariat, rig a hangman’s noose in the end, and place it 
around the neck of this scoundrel,” Dick Talbot commanded one of his 
men. 

The Mexican dismounted and obeyed the order with alacrity. 

Madi are you going to do?” cried the desperado, his face growing 
white. wut 

“Tam going to hang you to that tree unless you make a full confession 
as to who instigated you to murder me!” the Ranch King exclaimed 
sternly, and he pointed to the solitary oak as he spoke. 3 

“You will not dare to murder me in this way!’ screamed the wounded 
man. 

“Won’t I?” the Ranch King inquired. “Well, now, if you believe 
that, you were never more deceived in your life. You wait five minutes 
and see if I won’t dare to hang you. Take him up, boys, put him 
under the tree, throw the end of the lariat over the branch, and run him 
up when I give the word.” , 

The other horseman dismounted and hastened to join his comrade who 
stood by the side of the wounded desperado. Then they seized and 
carried him to the tree, the noose of the lariat was placed around his 
neck, and then the other end thrown over the projecting branch; all. 
was in readiness to execute the sentence which the Ranch King had 
pronounced upon him. 

“Now, then, are you all ready, boys?” Dick inquired. oat 

“ All ready,” the pair answered, and involuntarily they tightened their 
grip on the lariat, thus drawing the noose unpleasantly tight around 
the a of tit ee MAP ES ih ' 

“Hold on! I will confess!” how e Snake, now for the first ti 
showing the white feather. biateh agen 

“It is too late!” the Ranch King cried fiercely, for the first time 
betraying traces of anger. “I am going to hang you, anyway!” 
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THE BRIGANDS BEATEN 


But though bold Injun Dick delivered this speech as though he meant 
every word of it, he was not in earnest. It was only a bluff to frighten 
the desperado into a full confession. | 

“Spare me—spare me!” shrieked the desperado. “I am not fit to die! 
I will reveal everything! I was hired to kill you by foes who desired 


your death! I will tell you who they are and all about them, and I can 


tell you another secret which you little suspect—Fernando Bernal, the 
brigand chief, has a spy working on your ranch.” 

The Ranch King did not expect the disclosure in regard to the spy, 
for he had no idea that this desperado knew anything about this matter. 

“You will make a clean breast of it if I spare you?” he asked. 

“T swear it!” . | 

“Go ahead, then, and if your information is worth anything I will 
not have you hanged.”’ | 

And then the fellow proceeded to relate how he had been approached 
in Silveropolis by two men who had bargained with him to undertake 
the job of assassination. One of the men was a stranger whom he had 
never seen before, and from his appearance one would suppose that he 


was a tenderfoot; the other was well known to the desperado, and he 


gave his name without hesitation. 

“Curly Kid, eh?’ the Ranch King remarked. 

“That is his name; he is a sport—a gambler.”’ : 

“T don’t know him, and it is a mystery why he should be willing to 
pay so large a sum to have me killed.”’ 

“It is my idea that the other—the stranger—is the principal,’’ the 
Snake observed. : 

“TI shall have to visit Silveropolis and call these two gentlemen to an 
account,” the Ranch King remarked. “And now, about this other 
matter—this brigand spy whe is in my serviceP”’ 

“He is a tall, dark feilow, as big a scoundrel as there is in the country, 
and is now disguised as a peon, but he is no peon, being a half-breed, 
and he is called Sonora Jim.”’ | 

_“There are two or three men on the place who answer to that descrip- 
tion,’’ Talbot remarked. ‘Do you know the name that he is travelling 
under now ?’’ ; 

“No, Ido not. I encountered him just by accident on the prairie as I 
was riding to the hacienda, and, although it is some time since [I last 
saw him, I remembered and’ recognised him at once,’’ Escato replied. 
“He had a shot-gun, and was out after game when I encountered him.” 

The Mexicans exchanged looks and the Ranch King nodded. All knew 
who the man was now. 

“Tio Cibuta is the name he gives himself,’’ Talbot remarked. “And 
the fellow has played his cards so well that I never suspected that he 
Was anything but what he pretends to be.”’ 

“Well, have I earned my life?” the desperado asked, evidently 
aGxious, 

“Yes, for I think you have told the truth, and if I discover that you 
have not, it will be an easy matter for me to hunt you and call you 
to an account. But the question is, what are you going to do? Are 
you able to travel?’”’ 

“T think so, if you will let one of these men bind up my wounds.”’ 
the other replied. “It is not far to Arivaca, and I have relatives there 
with whom I can remain until I recover.”’ 

“Very well, and the pair can accompany you, so as to be sure that you 
reach the own in safety. You will keep your tongues between your 
teeth, men, of course, in regard to how this man received his wounds.” 


DICK TALBOT’S BIG WIN 


“I had an encounter with brigands who attempted to rob me; that is — 
a plausible tale,’’ the wounded desperado remarked. _ 

“All right; they won’t reveal the truth,’’ the Ranch King replied. _ 
_ Then the wounds of the desperado were attended to, and afterwards — 
In company with the two herdsmen he departed for Arivaca, while Dick 
Talbot rode back to his ranch. He had something else to attend to now 
besides hunting stray cattle. 

Upon reaching the ranch, Dick immediately summoned the cowboys 
whom he knew he could trust and revealed to them the discovery which 
had been made. A plan was arranged to seize the herdsman when he 
returned to the ranch, and so well was it concocted, and so skilfully 
carried out, that the peon was made a prisoner without being afforded 
an opportunity to resist, although at the moment of the surprise he 
showed a disposition to make a desperate fight. With his arms bound, 
and his weapons taken from him, he was brought before the Ranch King. 

“You are in a tight place,’’ said Talbot. 7 

What is the matter—what have I done?” the herdsman demanded. 

“You are a spy of Bernal, the brigand!”’ ; 

The declaration astounded the man. 

“What do yousay? I, a spy of the brigands?” he exclaimed. 

“That is exactly what I say, and that is precisely what you are!”’ the 
Ranch King replied. “You have played a bold game, and played it 
exceedingly well, but you are caught at last, Sonora Jim.”’ 

Despite the man’s iron nerves, the abrupt mention of his name 
startled him, and, notwithstanding the command that he had over him- 
self, there was some trace of his surprise visible on his features. 

“Ah!’? Dick Talbot exclaimed, “that rather astonishes you, eh? 
Search him, boys, he may have some proofs on his person that he is one 
of the brigands!”’ : 

And no sooner were the words spoken than Dick Talbot guessed by 
the look of fiendish rage which appeared on the countenance of the 
prisoner that he did have some proof on his person, that he was a 
member of the outlaw band. ‘ 

That proof was quickly found. It was an unfinished letter, bearing no 
address, but the text clearly showed that it was intended for Fernando 
Pernal. 

The missive ran as follows: 


“TY cannot discover that the Ranch King has made any movement to 
raise a force of cowboys, and yet I have suspicions that he is making a © 
move of that kind, or has already doneso. The Indian, Mud Turtle, has 
disappeared, and no one seems to know where he has gone, when, or 
mhat business he has goné upon, and this I consider to be an extremely 
bad sign, for the Indian is more dangerous than any man there is on 
the place, and as I have a suspicion that the redskin 1s on your trail, — 
you must keep an extra good lookout; and it would be as well to warn 
the men to be careful about this matter, and give orders to them to kill 
the Indian without fail if they happen to come across him—— | 


And here the letter abruptly ended. Dick Talbot read it aloud, and 

when it was finished vengeance was in the eye of every cowboy as they 
isoner. : 

Be Well, a Sail there isn’t much doubt about your guilt now,’’ the 
Ranch King observed. , 

“T did not write the letter—I can neither read nor write—I found see 
paper on the prairie and picked it up thinking that it might be o 
yalue,’’ the fellow protested, unblushingly. 

/ 
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“He lies, Mr. Talbot!’? Cowboy Tom Martin exclaimed. “He lies 
when he says that he cannot read nor write, for I’ve seen him write and 
heard him read.”’ 

A couple of other cowboys also declared that this was the truth. The 
man was stubborn, though, and protested that it was not so. 

“T guess we shall have to try a little hanging business on you and see 
if we can’t choke the truth out of you,” the Ranch King observed drily. 

At this moment Mud Turtle made his appearance in his usual sudden 
manner, and his peon disguise so altered his looks that at first he was 
not recognised by the cowboys, and therefore great was their aston'sh- 
ment when they discovered that the stalwart tame Indian was the red- 


skin. | | 

Mud Turtle looked at the peon in bonds, and then fastened his eyes 
inquiringly upon the face of the Ranch King. Dick Talbot explained 
what had taken place, and read the letter which had been taken from 
the prisoner, and in conclusion he said: 

“Now I propose to put a lariat around this scoundrel’s neck and see 
if I cannot force him into a confession.” 

Mud Turtle shook his head. 

“No want him talk,” the red chief said. “Mud Turtle fix things, you 
bet!” 

The cowboys looked astonished, and terrible was the glance of rage 
that the captured brigand cast upon the redskin. Leaving the prisoner — 
to the care of the cowboys, the Ranch King and the Indian withdrew, 
and Mud Turtle told the story of his trail. | 

And a strange story it was, too, that the red chief had to tell. He 
related how he had followed the Jew, Mosenstein, tracked him to the 
lone ranch in the mountains, the supposed retreat of the brigands, and 
then waylaid and captured him on his return. Talbot could not forbear 
smiling when the Indian related how successful he had been in forcing 
the Jew to make a clean breast of it. 

Then Mud Turtle told how he had left the Jew a prisoner in the old 
house, and had scouted into the outlaws’ stronghold with the idea of 
seeing how the land lay. | 

But the most astonishing part of the story was yet to come. While 
lurking in ambush close to the brigands’ retreat, Mud Turtle had recog- 
nised an old acquaintance in one of the brigands, and had taken an 
early opportunity to come face to face with him. 

As the reader has probably anticipated it was to the new recruit, Red 
Billy, as he had called himself, that the Indian had referred. But Mud 
Turtle knew him under another name, and possibly the reader who has 
followed the fortunes of bold Injun Dick in previous stories has guessed 
who Red Billy really was. 

Dandy Jim, the irrepressible Man-from-Red-Dog, had been one of 
Dick Talbot’s strongest friends for years. The-Man-from-Red-Dog was 
firmly of the impression that there wasn’t a mortal on earth who could 
compare with bold Injun Dick, and so, when his wandering footsteps led 
him into the neighbourhood of the Ranch King’s home, and he heard 
the story of how Richard Talbot’s wife had been abducted by the 
brigands, the tale immediately attracted his attention. 

He made inquiries, and soon became satisfied that Richard Talbot. the 
Ranch King, was indeed his old-time friend, and then a truly chivalrous 
notion took possession of him. Instead of going to the Ranch King and 
volunteering to help him to recover his wife from the hands of the 
marauders, he determined to allow Talbot to remain in ignorance of the 
fact that he was in the neighbourhood, and to endeavour to rescue the 
lady on his own hook. 


ry 


DICK TALBOT’S BIG WIN 


And the plan which he formed to accompli %,, 
nh he : plish this feat was tr : 
alee one. He decided to seek out the brigands and suneeie ‘ihe one 
; Mire aii he re be able to find out all about the captive, and take 
eae g some favourable opportunity to rescue her from their 
The Red-Dogite, however, after he had b 
ar ecome a memb i 
brigand band, by artfully leading Mosenstein to introduce Tan ais 
covered that it would be almost impossible for thim to accomplish his 
scheme single-handed, so carefully did the brigand chief guard his valu- 
able prisoner, but when Mud Turtle appeared to him and the two held 
a So ae Ga quickly hit upon a plan. ie 
When the Indian’s tale was told, t ane 
victory was ear aeiey old, the Ranch King saw at once that 
rs. Talbot had been transferred to the u 
: pper ranch, wh ] 
had now taken up his quarters. It had been aeranoed Ng veh The. 
Man-from-Red-Dog and Mud Turtle that the attack should be made that 
apes if Talbot could get his cowboys ready. Dick set to work without 
ay. 
The brigand spy was consigned to safe quarters, and me is- 
: : sse : 
patched to warn the cowboys to assemble at a certain point, poienee 
to them all. Within three hours the expedition was on its way, and 
when the shades of night gathered thick and heavy over the foothills 
the Ranch King and his cowboys were concealed within a few thousand ~ 


feet of the lone ranch where the brigands thhad their lair. 


Means of communication had been arranged between the Indian and 
Dandy Jim, so the spy in the ranch was warned that the attacking force 
eka hand. | ee ap? 

he gate which gave entrance to the hacienda was guarded ni ht a 
day, although Bernal did not think there was any Sater of eae 
This night, Dandy Jim and a low-browed Mexican were on the watch. ~ 

Two hours after midnight the hoot of an owl rose on the air. It was 
the signal! The-Man-from-Red-Dog grabbed the Mexican by the throat 
and choked him into insensibility ; then he opened the gate and the cow- 
boys stole in. at 

‘The surprise was complete; there was a brief fight, and every man in 
the place was either killed or taken prisoner, and among the latter was 


Bernal. 
-Mrs. Talbot was rescued unhurt, and joyful was the meeting between 
her and the Ranch King. - | 

The brigands were turned over to the Mexican authorities, and sent 
in chains to Guaymas, there to be tried. 

The rest of the outlaw band dispersed, and when the soldiers searched 
for them not one could be found. The capture of their leader and the 


‘death of some of the best men in the gang had evidently decided the 


others to seek a fresh field of action. 
After the brigand affair was ended, Talbot sought in Silveropolis for 


the men who had attempted his life, but could Sind no trace of them. 
They had evidently heard of the Snake’s failure and fled. _ 


THE END. 
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